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A NEW INTRODUCTION 





THE EXQUISITE BLUE 
ROMAN HYACINTH 


This exceptional beauty comes from France where, since 1927, it has proven an out- 
standing success in the hands of scores of Hyacinth experts in Holland and France. 
It is a cross between the Dutch Hyacinth, Captain Boynton—an exquisite porcelain 





blue, one of the sturdiest growers—strong and prolific—and the White Roman—known 
everywhere because of its dainty bell forms and earliness. 

Hyacinth Lovers Will Welcome VIRGINIA—The bells have a longer funnel and more 
widely expanded and the stem longer than the White Roman. It produces two and very 
often three perfect flower spikes to each bulb. The attractive feature of this is that the 
blooms are successive and do not all appear at once. 


HAVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS WITHOUT OVER FORCING 


You may enjoy a gorgeous array of VIRGINIA for Christmas and New Year’s—When 
greenhouse blooms are scarcest. If you prefer not to force for the holidays grow them 
cold and use at a later date. 

The Potful in Illustration—This is a 10-inch pot carrying eight bulbs. Please witness the 
result. The blooms measure from 12 to 22 inches tall. Note how strong the stems are— 
a thrifty, sturdy group. 

VIRGINIA Not an Experiment Now—lIn 1929 we distributed cautiously a few bulbs 
among enthusiastic growers; a greater number in 1930. Up to then we were in no posi- 


tion to offer any great quantity. Now We’re Sure That VIRGINIA is one of the 


GREATEST INTRODUCTIONS 


in Hyacinths in the last decade. It is our intention in 1931 to push their sale with great 
vigor aS we are sure that urging on our part will make buyers thank us in the Winter 
and Spring of 1931-1932. You can trust our judgment in this as during the last 39 years 
we have introduced many new varieties. 7 


WE ARE SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN U. S. A. 
Avoid Possible Disappointment—Since we are the exclusive distributors of VIRGINIA 


in the United States it would be forehanded to send your orders early. We expect a quick 
sell-out and we say this with 100% sincerity. 


PRICES: $3.75 for 12—$25.00 for 100 
Send Today for Our Fall Bulb Catalog 


HOSEA WATERER 


Bulbs—Seeds—Plants—Garden Tools—F ertilizers—Insecticides 


714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Established 1892 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











REP PINE 


(Pinus Resinosa— 
Norway Pine) 


This is the one ideal ever- 
green for Eastern United 
States. It will thrive in al- 
most any soil or exposure. 
It is practically free from 
insect pests. It is one of 
the two or three quickest 
growing evergreens hardy 
in this climate. A_beauti- 
ful tree and with valuable 














timber. de cetetts: tele 
Red Pine 8 Feet High 


18 to 30 inches—twice transplanted 


$22.50 per 100 $160 per 1000 


These are bargain prices—only 11,000 trees are offered. Northern New England grown. 


OR the average planter, why waste four or five years watching seedlings 

grow up the first foot of height? It pays dividends in satisfaction to buy over- 
size transplanted evergreens. We make a specialty of them at reasonable prices. 
Write for our list of sizes and varieties. You will find millions of evergreens 
listed, from seedlings to large trees. Here are a few: 


American Hemlock (100) (1000) Englemann Spruce (100) (1000) 
Fine bushy little speci- Colors from green to 
mens, twice trans- frosty blue; an unusual 
planted, 12 to 15 and hardy Spruce; 
PROMOTE ccccccdceses $50.00 $450.00 shapely, 9 to 12inches $27.00 $200.00 


Write for our Short Guide 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY Established 1878 
Fifty Church Street New York City 











ERYTHRONIUMS 





Erythronium Californicum in a Washington, D. C. Garden. 


Erythronium Californicum is creamy yellow with a deeper yellow center. 

The flowers are often three inches across. 

Erythroniums thrive throughout the East and they are perfectly hardy 

There are many lovely colors all similar in form and size to E. Californicum, 

and here are some of the varieties and colors. 

E. Californicum. Fifty cents per dozen. $3.50 per 100. 

E. Hartweggii. Yellow and citron. Same price. 

E. Hendersonii is a lovely light purple with deep maroon center at same price. 

E. Grandifiorum Robustum is bright buttercup yellow. 60 cents per dozen, $4.00 per 100 

E. Revolutum is another type with stouter stems in many varieties in shades of W hite 
Lavender, Soft Pink, Deep Pink and Deep Rose. A collection of 100 bulbs in Ave 
varieties named for $7.50. 50 for $4.00. 

No Spring Bulb thrives better, is more hardy and more permanent than my 
Camassias. 

C. Quamash in deep blue at 50 cents per dozen. $3.00 per 100. 

C. Leichtlinii either clear blue or creamy white at 80 cents per dozen. $6.00 per 10! 
Immense bulbs of blue variety at $1.10 per dozen. $9.00 per 100. 

All prices are postpaid. Six at dozen rate, 50 at 100 rates. 


Many other beautiful Californian bulbs and perennials, rock garden plants and succulents are « 
in my catalogs, sent free on application. 


CARL PURDY BOX 122, UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 




















The finest Garden 
Plant to plant 
aie 


DUCKHAM'’S 
DELPHINIUMS 


You have never yet known 
what the latest hybrids look 
like . . . until you have seen 


DUCKHAM'’S 


Prize winners all over the 
country, for size, form and 


color. 


Drive over now and see 
them in bloom, make your 
own selections — or write 
for special colored folder. 


® 


WM. C. DUCKHAM 
Box 281 Madison, N. J. 
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A Manual for Garden Clubs - 


“The Garden Club Manual,’’ by Mrs. Frederick Fisher. Published by the 

Macmillan Company, N. Y. Price $2.00. 
RS. FREDERICK FISHER of Lake Bluff, Ill., has had 
an active part in the garden club movement and is hon- 
orary president of the Garden Club of Illinois. No one is more 
competent, therefore, to write a book which will be of practi- 
cal value to garden clubs already in existence and to men and 
women who contemplate the organization of such a club. 
“The Garden Club Manual” answers most of the questions 
which garden club activities bring up. It presents a sample 
constitution, describes working methods, discusses the financ- 
ing of a garden club, gives suggestions for programs, tells 
how to plan and stage a show and includes a chapter on judg- 
ing, with scales of points for almost every conceivable type of 
exhibit. Finally, there is a list of suggestions as to civic 
projects with which a garden club may properly concern 
itself. Mrs. Fisher likes the idea of engaging a landscape archi- 
tect at certain hours each week for the benefit of club mem- 
bers. 

She approves the plan followed by many garden clubs of 
converting waste grounds into parks and playgrounds, and 
suggests a trial garden as a highly educational venture. The 
protection of native flowers, ferns and trees is advocated and 
the planting of trees is approved, but only when care is taken 
to plant the right kind of trees and when the work is done 
under the direction of a state forester or some other authority. 
A contest for beautifying gasolene stations is suggested and 
another for the improvement of roadside markets. Weed 
extermination would be appreciated by hay-fever sufferers, 
and plant sales may help to improve a club’s financial stand- 
ing. These are only a few of the projects which Mrs. Fisher 
looks upon as within the province of a garden club to under- 
take. 

In her chapter on planning and staging a flower show the 
author lays special stress on the work of a classification com- 
mittee in dividing and sub-dividing the entries to encourage 
as many exhibits as possible. In this way those who have 
small gardens are given an equal chance with the owners of 
large gardens. She says further, ‘The classification committee 
should know exactly where the entries are to be placed in the 
show room. Members of this committee should be present 
before the show opens to answer questions, assist exhibitors, 
and make sure that they enter the proper classes.”’ 

The author stresses the need of uniform containers and 
suggests that milk bottles may be covered with crépe paper of 
one color. She says that the shade known as periwinkle blue 
makes a charming setting. 












Practical Gladiolus Breeding 
“Gladiolus Breeding,’’ by J. A. Kemp. Published by the A. T. DeLa- 
Mare Company, New York. Price $.50. 
ATERIAL on plant breeding is scarce and, therefore, 
this 12-page booklet will be welcomed by those inter- 
ested in hybridizing their own gladioli. The author has found 
that “‘in breeding for lavenders, mauves or purples, the seed 
parent may be white, pink and red, as well as the existing 
lavenders, purples, etc.; for the pollen parent use the strongest 
purples obtainable. For salmons, use light yellow and pink 
shades together both ways.” 
In addition to the topic, selecting breeding stock, other 
points considered are carrying the pollen, time to cross the 
flowers, collecting the pollen, applying the pollen, covering 
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Richard 
Nosshind 


Landscape Construction 


Horticultural Service 


Rock Gardens and 
Natural Development 
of Estates a Specialty 


The Planning and Work Done 
by One Organization 


160 LASELL ST., 


The Surest 


way to protect 


your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens, against the 
costly ravages of insect pests is the 
regular and thorough use of WIL- 
SON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
Recommended by officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 


BOSTON 32 




















the flowers, keeping a record of the work and sowing the | 
| seed. A convenient form of record for keeping the data is also | 
| given. 


supply your requirements. 


Trade Mork Remmared 
Wilson’s Awinc 


(Pyrethrum 
Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls 
more resistant type of insect such as 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican 
Bean Beetle, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete re- 
quiring only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O ... an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. | Gallon $4.00— 
5 Gallons $15.00—10 Gallons $30.00. 


CrdrewMilgn. 


Dept.E 9 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
(A SA NN REN AS 
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Darwin Tulips 
Bedding Size 


2100 


Prepaid 


These imported 
bulbs of a special home 
garden grade are all of 
fine named varieties, 
and of flowering size 
for outdoor planting, 
though not recommended 
for forcing. They were 
especially selected for this 
offer by our Dutch growers, 
who supply the highest quality 
bulbs for our florist and private 
estate trade. The varieties are: 








Baronne de la Tonnaye, bright rose 
Bartigon, fiery crimson 

Bronze Queen, bronze 

Philippe de Commines, dark violet 
Prof. Rawenhoff, cherry-red 

Rev. Ewbank, lilac 

Inglescombe Yellow 

Mme. Krelage, bright pink 

Princess Elizabeth, rose-pink 

Pride of Haarlem, rose-carmine 


Any variety prepaid for $3 per 100 


Special American Home offer: Ten each of the 
ibove ten varieties, 100 bulbs, prepaid for $2.75. 


Louis XIV, purple and gold, giant breeder tulip 
considered by many judges the finest of all, doz., 
55c, 100 for $3.50 prepaid. 

General De Wet, giant late early, most fragrant 
f tulips, orange tinged with carmine, a rare bar- 
gain at doz., $1.25; 100 for $8 prepaid. 


Fall Catalog Free 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Department 96 


10 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 


47 Barclay St. 
New York City 























Narcissi Peonies Tulips 
Bearded and Beardless Irises 


Catalogue lists 60 choice varieties of Nar- 
cissi, 30 of finest Tulips, 50 of Peonies, and 
several Novelty Items, fine stock, all at 
moderate prices. Send for it. 


Specials for 1931 
Narcissus mixture, many varieties and types, 
earliest to latest $3 per 100. Tulips, late 
flowering, all colors mixed, $2: Clara Butt, 
favorite pink tulip, $2.40. Grape Hyacinths, 
dark blue, $2: small blooming size $1. Star 
of Bethlehem, small blooming size $1. Peon- 
ies, Mikado, the red and gold Jap., and 
Cahuzac. black, $1 each. Beardless Irises, 
four Siberians and one Ochroleuca, $1. All 
postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 





All blooming size — Each, 
TILIE Amabile 35c, Croceum 35c, 

Columbianum 35c, Davuri- 
cum 25c, Easter 30c, Elegans (Orange 
Queen) 60c, Henryi 30c, Pardalinum 385c, 
Regale 35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, 


Superbum 25c, Tenuifolium 25c, Testaceum 
$1, Tiger 30c Washingtonianum 50c, Um- 
bellatum (Erectum and Sappho) 30c, Will- 
mottiae 50c. One of each, value $7.40, for 
$6.00. Each by dozen 10% less. 


TWELVE BULBOUS IRIS 


English, five different colors, Wedgewood, 
Two each for $2.00. 


SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 


BURTON, WASH. 





Helios, Silver Fox and 94 other 


DAFFODILS 


Philippinense formosanum and other 
LILIES 
Write for List 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 
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“Little Potted Seedlings’ 


“Gardens of Spring flowers generally 
have a thin, poor effect for want of plants 
of important foliage. The greater number 
of them look what they are — temporary 
makeshifts. This weakness should not be 
allowed.” —Gertrude Jekyll in ‘‘COLOR IN 
THE FLOWER GARDEN.” 


For the Spring garden we have many 
“Little Potted Seedlings’’ to overcome this 
effect and give important Spring bloom in 
combination with bulbs. 100 for $10.00 


GROUND COVERS 


Brown patches of earth left vacant by 
early flowering bulbs are not attractive. 
“Little Potted Seedlings” or divisions of 
flat growth — planted now — will quickly 
carpet such spaces. 100 for $5.00 


DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 
named Delphinium, including many nov- 





elties of last season, every variety awarded 
a Gold Medal. 

The “Award of Merit” collection, strong 
transplanted seedlings well rooted from 
little pots ready to bloom this season. 

100 for $10.00 


ROCK PLANTS 


in great variety, including many new and 
interesting kinds, all will bloom this sea- 
son, if planted early. 

Please state your location and exposure 
so that we can send you something that 
will grow and bloom abundantly. Assort- 
ment. 100 for $5.00 


LITTLE PLANTS 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant that ‘will 
stand the wear’ but we have some that 
are low and husky,” always neat and tidy 
in the path. Many are sweet smelling, too, 
when you walk over them. 100 for $5.00 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 
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Early September Work 


PPREESIAS should be planted at once for holiday blooming. 
Yellow, red, salmon and pink varieties are now available. 
Fuchsias which have been kept dry through the Summer may 
be started into growth this month. They should be repotted and 
the plants cut back hard, leaving only one or two inches of the 


Nearly all the early flowering perennials may be set out now. 
Perennials started from seed early in the season may be set in rows 
in the open ground and given their permanent locations in the 


Roses for Fall planting should be ordered at once. 

There should be no delay in getting evergreens into the ground. 
It is much better to plant them early in the month than later. 

Bulbs of Hall’s Amaryllis, sometimes called the Magic Lily of 
Japan, may be planted this month. They should be covered four 


No time should be lost in dividing Japanese, Siberian and 
bearded irises. The foliage should be cut back one-half. The 
bearded irises like lime while the others prefer a somewhat acid 


This is the ideal month for dividing and transplanting peonies. 
It is well to have at least three eyes to a division and the crown 
should be planted from two to three inches under the ground. 
Deeper planting may keep the plants from flowering. 

Most of the sedums, thymes, pinks, oenotheras, polemoniums 
and saxifrages may be divided this month. 

This is an excellent time to make a compost heap, using garden 
refuse. If Adco is added an excellent grade of manure will be pro- 


September is the best month in the year for making a lawn in 
sections where there is an abundance of rainfall. 

Weeds in the lawn are readily killed this month by placing a 
pinch of sulphate of ammonia on the crowns. 

Cholchicums and Autumn-crocuses should be set out at once. 
They will bloom promptly. It is well to use little and sharp sand 
under and around the bulbs, and the addition of well decayed leaf 
mold in small quantities is helpful. 
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PLANTS FOR 
HOME GARDENERS 


Our list of new and rare plants will be 
ready in September. Ask for a copy, 
We list: Rock Garden Plants, Modern 
Irises, Perennials, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, Plants for Water Gardens and 
Pools; Seedlings and Transplants of 
new flowering shrubs and shade trees. 


Azalea Kaempferi, the new free bloom. 
ing Hybrids, (Kaempferi x malvatica) 
1 -1% ft. $4.50 each 5 for $20.00 
14%-2 ft. 5.75each 5for 26.25 


F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 
P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass, 








Campanula isophylla alba 
Italian Bellflower 

Often called “Star of Bethlehem,” this 
charming plant is popular for hanging 
baskets where its profuse bloom shows 
to best advantage. 

Ready for Immediate Delivery 
White only—4-inch pots $1.25 each 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 














SUMMER RAINS 


have made 


STRONG PERENNIALS 
Perfect for Fall Planting 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


PLEASANT ST., FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog 





BULBS, BULBS! 


Imported and Domestic for 
Fall Planting 


Get our free price list, illustrated in color, 
before buying. 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





Hardy Native Lilies 


$5.00 for 10 each of the following Lilies: 
Lilium canadense, philadelphicum, 
superbum, and tigrinum. 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 





REGAL LILY BULBS 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1932 
$2.00 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





Rubrum Lilies 


Pot now for Christmas flowering 
Large bulbs $7.50 dozen 
75 cents each 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, INC. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








(Madonna Lily) 
should be planted in early Fall. 
Fine bulbs of good flowering size 
35c each, $3 for 10, $6.25 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Hicks’ Shrubs and Trees \ , 
* \ ff Ada J 
Ready for Planting Now Yaar 40 
XPERIENCED gardeners know that Fall planting, 
with few exceptions, is more successful than Spring. h 4 PP 

Early flowering kinds bloom better the first season, and | p f 

late flowering kinds get a good start. Fall is the right time YC L V2 5 
J for many things. FINE HYBRIDS’ - FINE SPECIES 

We invite you to come to the nursery and select the r 
trees and shrubs. If a visit is not possible you will find One hundred and sixty thousand healthy, mature, 
our general catalogue flowering Orchid Plants and countless Seedlings 
HOME LANDSCAPES from which to select. Twenty-two years’ experi- 

‘ a willing and cheerful helper, giving a list of unusual shrubs, ever- ence with orchids. 

greens, shade trees and perennials. If you wish a copy, just send us 
: your name and address. PRICE LIST of Orchid Plants sent upon request. 

9 
HICKS’ NURSERIES THOMAS YOUNG NURSERIES, ine. 
BOX E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 





























































































ORCHIDS? “eeceeee“i BULBS 
id “y 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION i “Gable of (ontents i FOR FALL PLANTING 
IN OUR NEW SHOWHOUSE '!?: fl NARCISSI — DAFFODILS 
AND RECEPTION ROOM The New Books ..... , 359 ” _ ya hy 4 snteed'Buibe 
See Orchids in an ‘. Early September Work . 360 Golden Spur, Victoria, Sir Watkin Bari’ 
Areeng «=~ Horticultural News-Letter 363, 364 f Peeticus, Ornstua, Bivire” Bulfar Phoonls 
— \ F = ch 100 bulbs, $7.00; 5 each, 50 bulbs, $3.75 
—— , e erns for the Home Garden 365 ") Fine mixed Narcissi-Daffodils, Trumpets, 
Visitors cordially \" ‘ “h Medium Cups, Poet's varieties and others. 
invited i! Ye nae s ee a a i A wonderful value. eee 
. ew Har 3 M 
ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. NM ; . ee fy | DARWIN, COTTAGE, BREEDER 
{30 PELHAMDALE AVENUE | ij Four Sinaihe of Kheytity Gicom cat “4 10 each of 10 varieties $4.00 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK WW An Apology to Los Angeles! 368 ‘h 100 each of these types mixed $3.00 
4 ; 100 va- 
i! New Books in New York 368 ‘* word a Be eolgge 1m A ee a wild 
ORCHIDS i! The Graceful Amur Maple 368 y clnthe, ‘Irises, Lili _ son, Halling ont 
4 A] cinths, rises, ilies, Crocuses, Beil as — 
ve and — in great ee (! Wild Flowers for the Rock Garden 369 ‘ nr gm bulbs for Rock Gardens. Pri 
solicit your orders. Write for speci ists °* : ‘ , {e 
Geutiaiehauiin Hotes is i A Handsome Begonia From Brazil 369 ) CONLEY’S 
LAGER & HURRELL \. Difficulties With Aster Amellus 369 Wy BLOSSOM FARM 
; Mw F = , Ore. 
, Orchid Growers ‘. A Succulent for the Rock Garden 369 * Det. E, 1108 Se Se. See SO 
UMMIT NEW JERSEY {| , : : ly 
a , one - \] 9 
i Rambling benevetions of a Roving Gardener. 370, 371 " BUTTERWORTH 5 
, : iW Southern Shrubs in Pennsylvania 372 i Framingham Messachusetts 
Choice Orchids i! Sulphonated Oil Protects Trees 372 ‘s ORCHIDS 
ole HYBRIDS it Monkeyflowers of California 373 rh Plants and Flowers 
a Brasso- i! Mazus Pumilio for Odd Corners 373 ‘h Phone 33 
attleyas s s ra 
G.E eaamierie co i! Window Plants From the Garden 374 th 
. . . a 4 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. i! A Rose for the Rock Garden 374 i New York, N. Y. 
—. My Building a Rock Garden 375 A e 
‘ Rock Garden Material for the West 376 AN 
ORCHIDS NG A Dwarf False Dragonhead 377 i) 
Inspection of our wonderful stock i! Poterium Obtusatum ... 377 Wh 367 MADISON AVENUE 
is invited i “es Hoe B . A Branches: 
\ Raising Lilies From Scales 378 ‘) ranches. 
Joseph Manda Company “4 xi _ nig “h Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Orchid Experts we Coming Events ...... 379 " Vanderbilt Hotel 
West Orange New Jersey NY i! Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
icra, New awe wee eee oe ee ee SS SSS SS SSR 
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This is anldeal Time for Planting 


PERENNIALS 


Exceptional Perennials for Borders 
Aconitum fischeri 
Chrysanthemum October Girl 
Clematis heracleaefolia davidiana 
Doronicum excelsum 
Hemerocallis, Betscher's Hybrids 
Nepeta Souvenir d'Andre Chaudron 
Papaver orientale Mrs. Perry 
Trollius ledebouri 


Choice Plants for Rock Gardens 


Anchusa myosotidiflora 
Epimedium alpinum 

> ste Edge Hall 
Lithospermum Heavenly Blue 
lris reticulata 

Phlox davaricata laphami 
Saxifraga caespitosa 

Viola Apricot 


These are a very few suggestions from the extensive variety that we are growing. The season 
and weather make conditions most favorable at this time to establish or add to your herbaceous 


border or rock garden. 


Remember that the time is equally favorable for planting evergreens. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries, 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
Framingham, Mass. (AlN OFFICE: 866 ADAMS ST. 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 

be sent to either office as 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. ¥°4 ™ay prefer. 


























ROSES 


Beginners in rose-growing, as well as expert 
rosarians, will be delighted with the great col- 
lection of Roses in our nurseries. Hybrid Teas 
in every tint and color known to date; charm- 
ing old-fashioned Teas; lusty, fragrant Hybrid 
Perpetuals; dozens of dainty Polyanthas; an 
amazing array of Climbing Roses; intriguing 
groups of Chinas, Sweetbriers, Cabbage, Moss 
Roses, Species, and others. The plants are 
splendid, field-grown, low-budded, and will 
break into eager growth, and burst into 
abundant bloom in your garden next season. 


ROSES by Bobbink & Atkins 


Our catalogue describes and prices nearly a thou- 


sand Roses. Their merits and demerits are clearly 
stated. All are classified and arranged to make 
selection easy. A copy will be mailed on request to 


those who intend to plant Roses. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
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are the best months to transplant 


PEONIES 


We have a fine collection in the best varieties at 


reasonable prices 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James Rose Christened 


N event, unique in rose history, took place at the Summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell at Little 
Compton, R. I., on June 29 when Mr. J. H. Nicolas chris- 
tened Mr. Brownell’s new golden climber ‘“‘Mrs. Arthur 
Curtiss James.” 

The ceremony was witnessed by a large gathering of prom- 
inent Newport and Providence people, as well as several well- 
known eastern rose men. With a lovely basket of the roses 
before her, Mrs. James stirred the audience with an inspired 
address of acceptance. 

The golden bud of this lovely climbing rose is splashed 
with orange-scarlet; the open flower is rich golden yellow 
with the orange-scarlet stain showing on some of the peta- 
loids. It is from four to five inches in diameter. The flower is 
quite double having about 20 petals, and retains its splendid 
form several days before opening flat. It fades somewhat 
lighter, being a Maréchal Niel yellow when ready to drop its 
petals. Not the least of its virtues is its delicious fragrance. 

It is a vigorous grower with average foliage and is some- 
what remontant. As there are only a few plants in existence 
it will not be obtainable for at least two years. This rose is 
the result of several years of really scientific rose breeding. Mr. 
Brownell began with a definite idea in mind, “‘the production 
of absolutely hardy climbing roses of cut-rose quality,’’ and 
has kept strictly to that idea, ruthlessly destroying everything 
which failed to measure up to his ideal. 

Many thousands of crosses are made each year in the 
Brownell breeding grounds and the ‘‘golden climber’ is but 
the first of a new race of climbing roses. Some other splendid 
roses have already shown their colors, and are only awaiting 
more time to prove their hardiness and health before being 
named and disseminated. 


Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


The first annual state convention of the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs will be held October 7 and 8 in Columbus. 
Headquarters will be at the Neil House. The two-day sessions 
will be devoted to all phases of garden activity, civic beautifi- 
cation and conservation. In addition there will be visits to 
outstanding gardens in central Ohio. Mrs. George McDon- 
ald of Wyoming is general chairman. Miss Ione M. Klenk 
of Sandusky is chairman of the program committee and Mrs. 
James H. Arbuckle, 1291 Sunbury Road, Columbus, is 
chairman of the committee in charge of local arrangements 
and of reservations. 

The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs now is made up of 
107 garden clubs, 12 having been added the past year. The 
association is carrying on many activities, including the pub- 
lication of the magazine called The Garden Path. Mrs. Silas 
B. Waters, president of the Cincinnati federation, is first 
vice-president of the association and active in its work. She 
is one of a jury of seven chosen from the entire United States 
to pass upon all awards made in the American Iris Society. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


Mr. George L. Farnum of ““The Acres,’’ Media, Pa., has 
invited the members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety to visit his garden between September 15 and 25. Mr. 
Farnum is a dahlia enthusiast, and his unusual collection will 
be at its height at that time. Besides being on the executive 
council of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee, Mr. Farnum is a vice- 
president of the American Dahlia Society and is doing much 
to promote a knowledge of and interest in the dahlia. The 
garden is located on Beath Road, east of Media. 


Flower Show Judge in Connecticut 


A list of persons who passed an examination for judges 
at the flower show conference conducted by the Federated 
Garden Clubs in Connecticut was recently published in Hor- 
ticulture. Because of a lost paper, one name was omitted when 
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that list was submitted. It was the name of Mrs. William A. 
McDervitt of the Riverside Garden Club. Mrs. McDervitt 
was among those who passed the examination and is now an 
accredited flower show judge. This conference in Connecticut, 
like those in various parts of the country, was a distinct suc- 
cess and it is now possible to obtain judges who may be 
counted upon as competent for the work they are called upon 
to do. 


Flower Show Judges in Washington 


The National Capital Federation of Garden Clubs in 
Washington, D. C., now has a list of accredited judges as 


follows: 
Arlington County Garden Club, Va. Mrs. Gilbert Hall 
Burleith Garden Club, D. C. Mrs. C. R. Forester 
Garden Club of Chevy Chase, Md. Mrs. F. P. Wilcox 
Mrs. Clarence A. Aspinwall 
Fairfax Garden Club, Va. Mrs. Amos H. Chilcott 
Mrs. Lomax Tayloe 
Garden Club of the Forest, Glenn 
Dale, Md. Mrs. John E. Nichol 
Hyattsville Horticultural Society Mrs. W. P. Reinohl 
National Capital Dahlia & Iris Society Mrs. M. L. Payne 
Mrs. George Rutley 
Mrs. W. F. Smith 
Rockville Community Club, Md. Mrs. Benjamin T. Elmore 
Mrs. J. H. Gormley 
Mrs. George F. Hane 
Mrs. George Ninas 
Miss Amy Fairless 
Mrs. John Guill 
Miss Margaret C. Lancaster 
Mrs. W. Spalding 
Woodridge Garden Club, D. C. Mr. George Goergens 


These persons passed the examination for judges held some 
time ago by the federation, which includes clubs in and 
around Washington. Of the 22 men and women who took 
the examination, four came through with a rating of from 90 
to 96. It was necessary to obtain a mark of 60, but most of 
the group rated between 78 and 90. It is probable that an- 
other course in judging will be given next Spring. 


‘Takoma Horticultural Club, D. C. 


National Association of Gardeners 


This year the National Association of Gardeners will hold 
its annual convention at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J., September 15-17, under the auspices of the Mon- 
mouth and Elberon branch. The annual banquet is to be held 
at 7.30 P.M. on the second day of the convention. The 
speakers will include William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., 
Dr. Jacob G. Lipman of the New Jersey Experiment Station 
and Richardson Wright, editor of House and Garden. The 
Elberon Horticultural Society is staging a flower show in the 
new Casino simultaneously with the convention. 

Announcement has been made that Charles H. Savin, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y., has accepted the Treasurership of the 
American fund of the International Peace Garden, which it 
is hoped will soon become a reality. Sir John Aird, president 
of the Bank of Commerce of Canada, is treasurer of the Cana- 
dian fund. Several tracts of land offered for the Peace Garden 
have been inspected by the International Committee. The 
sites under consideration are along the Niagara frontier, on 
Grand Island, and in Manitoba and North Dakota. 


American Gladiolus Society Exhibition 


Thrips interfered somewhat with the annual exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society at Cleveland, Ohio, August 
14-16. This pest has been very bad in many parts of the 
country this year. Nevertheless, the entries at the national 
show numbered 7,500, a larger number than usual. The ar- 
rangements were excellent and the attendance large. 

The center of the auditorium was filled by Elmer E. Gove 
of Burlington, Vt., with the seedlings and introductions of 
E. F. Palmer, Vineland, Ontario. The flowers were shown on 
a stepped-up platform covered with black velvet, and won a 
first prize. Vaughan’s Seed Store excited much interest with a 
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number of new varieties including Dearborn, a very large 
orange-colored gladiolus, which won a blue ribbon. Mrs. 
Francis L. Karcher was another new orange variety. Special 
interest was shown in the new violet-blue gladioli, including 
Rosa Raisa, Rhapsody in Blue, Blue Royal and Sovereign. 
First prizes were won in the primulinus classes by Pink Me- 
dallion, Flanders, Mrs. L. S. Hubbard and Mary H. Dick. 

Charles R. Stewart of Burghill, Ohio, had the largest artis- 
tic display, including a nine-foot double-decked basket of 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, pink, and Albatross, white. Friendship, 
a new pink and creamy yellow variety, was shown by Mrs. 
T. J. Knudson of Gladacres, Springfield, III. 

The President's Cup was awarded to C. R. Hills of Avon 
Lake Village, Ohio, for an exhibit arranged like a garden 
with a picket fence and a centerpiece comprising Gloriana and 
Dr. F. E. Bennett. The winning seedling, scoring 93 points, 
was Solveig, shown by Dristian Pestgard of Decorah, Iowa. 
It is a very large ruffled white variety. E. F. Palmer was 
awarded the grand achievement challenge trophy. 

American Gladiolus Society Officers 

At the annual meeting of the American Gladiolus Society, 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on August 14, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, John H. Lewis, Minot, N. D.; regional vice- 
presidents, Frank J. Barber, Charlotte, N. C., Sherrard 
Ewing, New York, Charles D. Taylor, Merchantville, N. J., 
and Walter Miller, Sun Prairie, Wis.; secretary and editor, 
Roscoe Huff; board of governors, J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo., 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ont., H. O. Evans, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; with Messrs. Lewis and Ewing. The annual 
meeting, presided over by President Frank O. Shepardson, 
Mansfield, Mass., was preceded by the annual banquet. 





Flower Show in Boston 

Almost 10,000 people attended the combined exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
August 22 and 23. The amount of material entered was large 
and the quality unusually good. Still more flowers would 
have been received from western Massachusetts except for the 
presence of thrips in that section. 

The largest gladiolus display, winning a gold medal, was 
set up by the Seabrook Nurseries of Seabrook, N. H., with 
many of the newer kinds against a background of black vel- 
vet. Elmer E. Gove of Vermont exhibited a number of new 
kinds similar to those shown at the national exhibition in 
Cleveland. Clark Brown of Ashland, winning second prize 
for a display arranged for effect, had his flowers in novel hold- 
ers of artificial tinted stone in odd shapes, made by Alger H. 
Smith of West Roxbury. 

The upper hall contained many exhibits apart from glad- 
ioli, including two displays from the Bay State Nurseries in 
North Abington—one of perennials and one of evergreens. 
The former received a gold medal. Edgell Road Gardens of 
Framingham Center had an interesting display of rock plants. 
The labels of this exhibit were unique, being made of water- 
proof paper and attached by wire paper clips partly stretched 
out. Walter Golby of Weymouth showed his new viola, 
Royal Gem. 

In the competition for the special prizes given by Miss 
Marion Roby Case for flowers grown in a small home garden, 
the first prize of $50.00 was awarded to Mrs. Arthur D. 
Faulk of Brockton. Orchids were shown by Butterworth’s 
of Framingham, and a single, very large plant of the orchid 
Peristeria elata was exhibited by Mrs. Galen L. Stone of 
Marion. This is known as the ‘Dove orchid”’ or ‘‘Flower of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ Mrs. Stone was awarded a silver medal. 
The Massachusetts State College set up a large exhibit show- 
ing the order of Solanaceae, being awarded a silver medal. 
The college also showed a number of new fruits, with blue- 
berries of remarkably large size from the Wareham Station. 
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Ferns for the Home Garden 


RNS are hardy perennials that need little attention, once 
Fittey have become established. Some kinds spread rapidly 
and will need curbing. Others are slow growing, but 
nearly all kinds, if planted in mass, will make such dense 
growth that weeds will be crowded out. In fact, ferns are 
very effective when planted in large groups and should be 
used more often in this way. 

Ferns are interesting, chiefly for their foliage, but the fronds 
are so diverse that a garden could be made of ferns alone. In 
New England there are at least 59 native kinds which are 
adapted to almost every condition found in the average home 
garden. Some of these ferns are so plentiful that they can be 
collected safely without danger of extermination, although 
nursery grown plants are more certain to grow. 

The wild garden is the best place for ferns where their 
graceful fronds harmonize well with other native plants. Yet, 
they may be used in many other spots: flower borders, hedge- 
rows, groups of shrubbery, foundation plantings or along 
stone walls or fences. An unsightly spot may be planted out 
with the taller ferns. Some kinds make excellent specimen 
plants under trees where nothing else will thrive, as for in- 
stance, the Toothed Woodfern (Dryopteris spinulosa) which 
requires plenty of room in which to develop its circular 
crown. 

Some of the smallest ferns can be used to edge the flower 
border, just as low-growing annuals are planted in ribbon 
borders. Probably, the most graceful and 
delightful of all these is the New York 
Fern (Dryopteris noveboracensis), which 
can be identified easily because the fronds 
taper near the bottom. This kind grows 
best in a shady spot where it makes a dense 
growth. Planted in the sun, its fronds are 
stiff and not nearly as attractive. Others 
that may be used for edging are the Berry 
Bladder Fern (Cystopteris bulbifera), 
which makes a prostrate growth, and the 
Broad Beech Fern (Dryopteris phegop- 
teris). 

The tall-growing varieties are admir- 
ably suited to mass planting in the back- 
ground of a flower border or garden plot. 
In this group the Ostrich Fern (Pteretis 
nodulosa) is outstanding, for it makes a 
growth of about six feet, especially if it is 
given a situation similar to its native 
haunts—the river banks of the Connecti- 
cut valley. The Interrupted Fern (Os- 
munda claytoniana) is another tall grower. 
Incidentally, this fern was so named be- 
cause the pinni, or leaflets, are missing along the middle part 
of the fronds. The Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea) 
is another that works into the background well. Although 
some of its fronds closely resemble those of the Interrupted 
Fern, they may be distinguished by woolly tufts at the base 
of the pinni. The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) ordinarily 
does not grow ‘s tall as the Ostrich Fern, but, nevertheless, 
its broad fronds make a good showing in places where the 
soil is moist or even in drier situations, if there is a moderate 
amount of shade. There is a wood form of the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium filixfemina) which makes a tall growth if there 
is sufficient shade. There are, however, dwarf forms which 
are not suitable for background planting. Rare ferns that 
should not be gathered from the wild include the Silvery 
Spleenwort (Athyrium thelypteroides) and the Goldie Fern 
(Dryopteris goldiana), which is evergreen and has for its 





requirements deep shade and a rich soil. Both of these ferns 
are tall enough to be included in the background. 

The shady side of a house is difficult to plant satisfactorily, 
inasmuch as only a small number of ornamentals, mostly 
evergreens, will do well where sunlight is lacking. For this 
reason, ferns may play an important part in foundation 
plantings or even as subjects to be grouped along a stone 
wall or at the base of a rock garden to give it stability. One 
of the easiest of these to grow and yet one of the most spread- 
ing, is the Hay-scented Fern (Dennstedtia punctilobula) that 
may be found growing among rocks, which suggests another 
of its common names, Boulder Fern. It is one of our finest 
and most graceful ferns, even though it is abundant. A few 
others may be named for foundation plantings, such as the 
Lady Fern, Leather Woodfern (Dryopteris marginalis), and 
the evergreen Spinulose Woodfern (Dryopteris spinulosa, var. 
intermedia). 

The common Brake or Bracken (Pteris aquilina) is vigor- 
ous enough to thrive among shrubs, especially those that 
have been allowed to make tall open growth, or even along 
the hedgerow. The fronds are coarse, but this character 
makes them harmonize better with the ranker growing 
shrubs. Brake will fill in the open spaces within a very few 
years and will maintain itself in competition with strong- 
growing woody plants, even spreading at times by means of 
its long underground stems. 


YUU 


Ostrich Ferns Massed to Make a Boundary Planting 


No plants are better suited to the average rock garden than 
ferns. Probably the most desirable fern for a dry position in 
the rock garden is the Common Woodsia (Woodsia obtusa). 
The Rusty Woodsia will survive in even a drier position and 
will endure lime in the soil. This dainty fern is very attractive 
and should be included in every rock garden. The term rusty 
is applied to this fern because there are many scales on the 
under sides of the fronds, which give them a rusty-brown 
color. 

Another lime-loving fern which may be found in dry 
limestone cliffs is the Wall Rue Spleenwort (Asplenium ruta- 
muraria). It may be grown in walls, but is rare and not 
often listed in the catalogues of nurserymen. To add interest 
in the rock garden, plant the Purple Cliffbrake, which is dis- 
tinct because it has small straight stiff wiry fronds, unlike 
other kinds. The Slender Rockbrake (Cryptogramma stelleri ) 
is still more graceful. This rarity may be grown on ledges 
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where there is a constant supply of moisture. The Ebony 
Spleenwort (Asplenium platyneuron) is also very choice. It 
looks best when planted among rocks at the base of the rock 
garden. Moisture and a moss carpet are necessary if one is to 
succeed in growing the Walking Fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus). Finally, the Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asplenium 
trichomanes) should be lodged in some cool pocket of wood 
soil where its small evergreen fronds will brighten the gray 
ledges throughout the entire season. 

A few points should be borne in mind when one is con- 
sidering growing ferns. First of all, the Maidenhair Fern 
(Adiantum pedatum) is so distinct and graceful in itself, 
that it should always be planted alone so that it will be more 





Flower Head of the Globe Centauria 


noticeable. It grows best in the shade of trees or against a 
wall, and yet it is not difficult. Nearly all other ferns can be 
mixed with complete satisfaction, although in nature ferns 
have a tendency to grow in pure stands. Most kinds of ferns 
require more or less shade. Some of them if grown in the 
sun become stiff and coarse, as is the case with the Toothed 
Woodfern. The Ostrich Fern can be grown in full sunlight 
and yet, by mid-Summer its fronds will have turned an ob- 
jectionable brown color. Although the Hay-scented Fern is 
more beautiful if grown in the shade, it can be grown in un- 
protected places, even in full sunlight. Always when con- 
sidering a situation for ferns, observe where they grow in the 
wild and give them a similar spot in the garden. 

Soils for ferns should consist of a mixture of leaf mold, 
compost and garden loam. All ferns should be mulched with 
leaves in the Fall and these should be allowed to remain 
around the plants, so that they will decompose and add 
humus to the soil. For that matter, leaves are the most valu- 
able asset that one can have in growing ferns. If a bed is to be 
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planted to ferns, the original soil should be taken out, for 
seldom is it ideal for fern culture. The bed should be filled 
with the mixture mentioned above. It is good practice never 
to use commercial fertilizers or stable dressing around ferns. 

Fortunately, ferns are not difficult to transplant. They 
may be moved either in the Fall or early Spring. Always dig 
the plants with a good clump of roots and native soil and 
keep them watered well, both before and after planting. Some 
ferns can be moved even in mid-Summer, if there is plenty 
of soil around the roots, with the exception of the Sensitive 
Fern (Onoclea sensibilis), Interrupted Fern and the Cinna- 
mon Fern. These three, in particular, wilt easily and should 
be moved only in the Fall or Spring. 


The Bold Globe Centauria 


OLD, tall-growing perennials have their place in a large 
garden, and among these is the globe centauria, probably 
the best and showiest of all the centaurias. During July and 
August, its stiff upright stalks, which make a growth of three 
to four feet, are topped with radiant yellow, thistle-like 
blooms. They are borne only one to a stem but they are un- 
usually large, often measuring four inches across. When cut, 
they last very well in water and can be made into striking 
arrangements even without combining other flowers, for the 
stems are very well provided with heavy foliage from top to 
bottom. A curious thing about the stem is that it thickens 
considerably just below the blossom. 
Botanically, this perennial is Centauria macrocephala; it is 
a native of Armenia. Its habit of making large clumps restricts 
its use in the garden chiefly to background work in a wide 
perennial border or as an accent plant. The globe centauria 
naturalizes well, however, or it may even be planted among 
shrubs. Seeds of centaurias are best planted in the Spring— 
April is none too early. If only a few seeds are to be started, 
plant them in a bed or frame. An alternative is to sow the 
seeds in the open in rows where the young plants may remain 
until moved into the border. It is best to plant them in a deep, 
rich soil in full sunlight. 


A New Hardy Cynoglossum 


I BLOOMED with apparent ease this Spring the new 
houndstongue, Cynoglossum nervosum. It appears to be a 
true perennial, other cynoglossums in culture being either an- 
nual or biennial. The flower is the real blue of anchusa and 
myosotis, and somewhat resembles in habit the Russian vari- 
ety of the former, Anchusa myosoditiflora. So far it has 
proved perfectly hardy in the climate of New York (which 
the biennial cynoglossum is not), as all the seedlings which 
I set out last Autumn lived through the Winter with scant 
covering. Each one is now fully two feet in diameter and very 
thrifty. 

C. nervosum blooms about ten days after the Russian an- 
chusa, and about two weeks before the Italian variety, and a 
week before the biennial cynoglossum. After flowering, 
growth of the long tongue-like leaves is vigorous, and they 
remain fresh and green throughout the hot weather. The 
plant seems to like full or moderate sun, and a rather heavy 
soil. By cutting the entire stems of the blossoms when they 
have faded, bloom may be continued to some degree at least 
until mid-August. The height is one to two feet. 

This cynoglossum won an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society in 1929, and I think it has now ap- 
peared in the American trade. It would seem to be an impor- 
tant addition to amateurs’ borders. My plants have seeded 
themselves freely, while the Russian anchusa is practically 
sterile in our climate and its season of bloom cannot be 
prolonged. 

—Robert Dunn. 
Katonah, N. Y. 
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Four Months of Daylily Bloom 


VERY garden maker who is weary of the spraying and 

E dusting, the digging out of borers, and the mixing of 

elaborate composts required by many plants may turn 

with relief to daylilies. Their culture is simple; insects and 

diseases rarely bother them. Flowers may be enjoyed, too, 
from May until September by a proper choice of varieties. 

Of course, the hemerocallis, to use the botanical name, 
appreciate good growing conditions. A rich moist garden soil 
seems to be best and whereas some shade during the hottest 
part of the day is desirable, it is not necessary. The color of 
the summer-flowering varieties will be better if they get mid- 
day shade. Light, poor soils should have well decayed manure, 
peat moss or some other organic material added to them, so 
that they will not dry out during the Summer months. If by 
chance, the ground has a tendency to become very dry in 
Summer, it should be watered occasionally. 

The problem of selecting varieties is more complicated now 
than it was a few years ago, because through the efforts of 
Charles Betscher and Dr. A. B. Stout many 
new hybrids have been originated and in- 
troduced to enrich our gardens. For cen- 
turies the only daylilies known were the 
original lemon daylily, which is still a 
favorite today, and the later-blooming 
tawny daylily, so commonly found 
along our roadsides. In passing, it is curi- 
ous to note that although the latter has 
been a common garden subject for over 
350 years, it has never been known to set 
seed in nature nor has it lost any of its 
original vigor in all these years, in spite of 
the fact that it has been propagated end- 
lessly. There is a double form of Hemero- 
callis fulva, called Kwanso, which was 
introduced about 1812. A rare form has 
variegated foliage. 

Although the new named varieties of 
daylilies are of superior quality, there is 
still room in gardens for many of the 
species. Among the first of these to flower 
is the Amur daylily, H. middendorfi, 
which grows to a height of only two or 
three feet and bears six or more cup-shaped 
flowers to a stalk, that closely resemble the 
Siberian wallflower (Cheiranthus allioni) 
in color. There is a dwarf species which 
may be included in a large rock garden, known as the dwarf 
daylily, H. minor. This species and H. dumortieri closely re- 
semble one another. The latter is commonly called the early 
daylily and, in fact, is one of the first to open its rich orange 
blooms. The flowers are clustered and the buds have a reddish 
tinge on the outside, which makes a pleasant contrast. It 
should be noted that this species does not flower as freely as 
many of the others and that the stems are weak, but it has its 
place in the garden, nevertheless. 

Many species do not bloom until late in the season, one of 
these being the citron daylily, H. citrina, which has the best 
habit of all the daylilies. Except during cloudy weather, the 
flowers of this kind open at sundown and close by noon of 
the following day. Other kinds do not last for one day only, as 
is the common conception. For instance, the lemon daylily 
opens its blooms either in the morning or in the evening and 
they stay open for two days. H. dumortieri lasts for two days, 
with the colors intensifying as the blooms age. 

The Japanese daylily, H. thunbergt, is an excellent tall- 
growing sort that flowers profusely in July. Its blooms are a 
rich buttercup yellow and are sweetly scented, although they 
close in the late afternoon. This sort and the tawny daylily, 


H. fulva, are fine for naturalistic plantings. They may be 
massed in bold groups in a meadow or alongside a woodland 
walk or driveway. Their bright blooms show up particularly 
well where there is a deep green background. Many authorities 
consider the Japanese daylily as good as any of the newer 
hybrids. 

Nevertheless, with the introduction of such sorts as Gold 
Dust, Orangeman and others, a new chapter has been started in 
the story of the daylily, for the hybrids are more vigorous, 
free-flowering, upstanding and better in all ways. Oriole, a 
summer-flowering sort, closely resembles the lemon daylily, 
except that it blooms one month later. Tangerine blooms 
early and more freely. The plants have a very vigorous habit 
and the bloom stalks are well placed all around. Its color, of 
course, is rich orange like that of the fruit tangerine. Unfor- 
tunately, this variety, while one of the best, is not yet listed 
in the catalogues. 

During July, Ochroleuca comes into its full glory. This 





The New Hemerocallis Goldeni 


sort has large, expanded yellow blooms. The plant is tall 
and is ideal for grouping near the house where the blooms 
may be enjoyed. This species responds best from Spring trans- 
planting, but the others may be moved during late Summer or 
early Autumn. The new hybrids have much larger blooms 
than the old forms, especially Ophir, the blossoms of which 
often are five inches across. They are trumpet-shaped, dark 
golden yellow in color, sweet-scented and day-blooming. 
This variety is very prolific and is, in fact, considered one of 
the best of the new novelty daylilies. 

The deep orange blooms of Goldeni are very attractive, 
too. The plant habit is compact and, for this reason, Goldeni 
may be safely planted in the small garden, whereas the taller 
sorts would be out of proportion. J. A. Crawford is another 
choice variety that blooms in July. The blooms are apricot 
yellow and are produced in great abundance. 

The New York Botanical Garden in its hybridizing work 
obtained many kinds of daylilies from China and from among 
all these one was found to be distinct. This variety has been 
used in hybridization work with H. fulva and as a result a 
number of new and interesting varieties have been developed. 
Some of the best are Vesta, Cinnabar and Mikado. 
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An Apology to Los Angeles! 


HIS title refers to the rose, not to the city. I thought I 

knew the rose Los Angeles ever since it was first tried at 
Breeze Hill, under a number before it was named. I liked 
its color, its fragrance, and its beauty, but I did not like its 
lack of continuity and vigor. Others have had the same 
feeling about it, and still have, because its reputation in 
eastern America is not good. 

But a recent visit to the Pacific Coast warrants me in 
making apology to the variety, because of the size, number 
and beauty of the flowers it seems to provide for the Spring 
show in that rose state, from San Francisco south. It is, I 
suspect, usually the climbing form that is used, but what- 
ever it be, the result is breath-taking in its beauty. 

In Glen Echo Memorial Park, which is the euphonious 
name of a cemetery south of Los Angeles, I saw one plant of 
that variety seven feet high and eight feet broad, on which I 
counted 50 immense open flowers, to say nothing of the buds 
that were coming. I was told it had been planted five years. 

All over southern California Los Angeles was doing well, 
but Golden Emblem, another rose of no value in the East, 
was doing better. Turning down a little side road from 


where I had just been seeing some remarkable plants of 
Vallota speciosa, it seemed necessary to stop the car and get 
out to look at the magnificent plants of Golden Emblem, 
Black Boy, Sunstar, Climbing Rose Marie and Mrs. George 
C. Thomas which covered a fence. This was near Carlsbad. 

I ought to ask the Californians themselves to apologize to 
Belle of Portugal, their climbing variety, which is properly 
Bela Portuguesa. It was spoken of disparagingly because, they 
said, ‘‘it blooms but once.’’ Yet other witnesses admitted that 
it sometimes began to bloom in December and its once- 
blooming carried it along until March! The flowers were to 
me the most beautiful thing I saw in this land of flowers. 
Immense in size, and of a color between Dr. W. Van Fleet 
and Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, they were liberally disposed 
on growths of 10 to 30 feet. The buds generally four inches 
and more in length, added to the elegance and charm of this 
great gigantea hybrid which, alas, is not hardy in the East. 

At a flower show in San José I saw a made-up rose-tree of 
Bela Portuguesa about nine feet high and of eight-foot spread 
which would have won honors in any eastern show. In the 
same show was a most daring combination of Black Boy, as 
a red rose, displayed with an abundance of spikes of Heuchera 
sanguinea. 

The reason why California is entertaining to a rose-lover 
is because the people really take roses seriously, and they take 
all flowers that way, as a matter of fact. It was not absolutely 
necessary to the operation of a great warehouse that there 
should be geraniums planted between it and the railroad, but 
the geraniums were there. It is stale to say that California is 
flower-minded, but it is true, just the same. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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New Books in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the Li- 

brary of the Horticultural Society of New York: 

Annals of the desert, by M. M. Austin. Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

ea and growers guide, by E. C. Vick. N. Y., Audel, 
928. 4v. 

Beautiful flowers and how to grow them; rev. ed., by H. J. Wright 
and W. P. Wright. London, Jack, 1930. 

Beginning to garden, by H. P. Wodell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

Big trees, by Walter Fry and J. R. White. Stanford, Univ. pr., 1930. 

Black’s gardening dictionary; 2d ed., edited by E. T. Ellis. London, 
Black, 1928. 

Come into the garden, by Grace Tabor. N. Y., Macmillan, 1921. 

Compiled index to Landscape Architecture Quarterly. Boston, Land- 
scape Architecture pub. co., 1930. 

Culture of vegetables and flowers from seeds and roots; 17th ed., by 
Sutton & sons. London, Simpkin, 1926. 

—— of hardy fruits, by U. P. Hedrick. N. Y., Macmillan, 
19 


— and flowering plants, by R. J. Pool. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 

1929. 

Flowers and gardens of Madeira, by Florence Du Cane. London, 
Black, 1926. 

Flowers and trees of Palestine, by A. A. Temple. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1929. 

Flowers of mountain and plain; 3rd ed., by E. S. Clements. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1926. 

Garden lilies, by Isabella Preston. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Garden lover, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

Garden of a commuter’s wife, by Mrs. M. O. Wright. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Gardens of England; 2d ed., by E. T. Cook. London, Black, 1923. 

Gardens of this world, by H. B. Fuller. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 

Getting acquainted with the trees, by J. H. McFarland. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Gladiolus, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

Glory of the garden, by M. G. Kennedy-Bell. London, Black, 1923. 

Growing tree and small fruits, by H. B. Knapp and E. C. Auchter. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 

Honey plants of North America, by J. H. Lovell. Medina, Ohio, 
Root, 1926. 

How to grow roses; 17th ed., by R. Pyle, J. H. McFarland, and G. A. 
Stevens. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

How to make a flower garden, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y.,Doubleday, 1905. 

Landscape beautiful, by F. A. Waugh. N. Y., Judd, 1910. 

Lawn, by L. S. Dickinson. N. Y., Judd, 1930. 

Lawns, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

Lily pools and rock gardens, by E. H. Wilson and R. T. Wilson. 
Omaha, Nebr., Ralph, 1929. 

Manual for spraying, by K. L. Cockerham. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. 

Manual of the trees of North America; 2d ed., by C. S. Sargent. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1922. 

Manual of tree diseases, by W. H. Rankin. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 

Mutation with orchids, by Lucien Reychler. Brussels, Goemaere, 
1928. 

My book of treasured thoughts, by Max Schling. N. Y., Privately 
printed, 1930. 

My garden comes of age, by J. H. Cummins. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 

Old Doc Lemmon, by R. $8. Lemmon. Minneapolis, Midwest, 1930. 

Old time gardens; newly set forth, by Mrs. A. M. Earle. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

Our plant friends and foes, by W. A. Du Puy. Philadelphia, Win- 
ston, 1930. 

Practical flower garden, by H. R. Ely. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

Rose in America, by J. H. McFarland, N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 

Roses, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

Shrubs, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

Simple guide to rock gardening, by J. L. Cotter. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1926. 


Spraying, dusting and fumigating of plants, by A. F. Mason. N. Y.. 
Macmillan, 1929. 

Starting early vegetable and flowering plants under glass, by C. H. 
Nissley. N. Y., Judd, 1929. 

Suburban garden guide, by P. T. Barnes. N. Y., Macmillan, 1913. 

Trees, fruits, flowers and vegetables of Minnesota, v. 57. St. Paul, 
Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 1929. 

Wayside and woodland blossoms, by Edward Step. London, Warne, 
1929. Ser. 1-3. 

Where the bee sucks: a book of flowers, comp. by I. A. Williams. 


Boston, Hale, 1929. 


The Graceful Amur Maple 


b fn Amur maple is as beautiful now as when Fall turns 
its leaves to a crimson glory, and the tender color of its 
fruit brings a more subtle pleasure. The keys hang in heavy 
clusters, half covering the leaves with a soft, warm, reddish 
orange which overlays the green. It takes one back to the 
young keys of the swamp maple, although Acer ginnala has 
a warmer tone in the red. Even without its Fall brilliancy, 
this beauty is reason enough for planting it. 

When one considers this maple’s habit of growth there is 
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even more to recommend it. At the most its height is 20 feet, 
which makes it a good tree for small gardens. There are few 
trees that are not too coarse for such use or too greedy of 
space. This one, however, stays in place as well as in scale and 
is usually tree-like in character. The leaves, too, are in scale 
with the rest of the tree, being smaller and more cut than 
those of the larger growing varieties, but like them, turn glori- 
ous colors in the Autumn. The hardiness of this tree makes 
it more desirable for northern gardens than the Japanese 
maple, which it resembles. 

Perhaps this tree, old in cultivation, is better known than 
I think, but never have I heard its fruiting habits spoken of 
and certainly it is well worth seeing at this time of year. 

—Helen Russell. 

Holliston, Mass. 


Wild Flowers for the Rock Garden 


OR the wild garden enthusiast, whose interest is certain to 

embrace rock garden flowers, too, there are two meadow 
plants now in bloom that are well worth transplanting to 
groups in the more intimate wild or rock garden. One is the 
wild hypericum or St. Johnswort, which is halfway between 
the shrub forms and the creeping prostrate forms. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of this plant are the wide open, many- 
petaled and many-stamened flowers, which are 
very numerous in all forms and of a rich, deep but- 
ter yellow. The particular form I speak of is 18 
inches to two feet in height. It is found in sunny 
meadows where the grass has not yet been cut or on 
the edges of open spaces of woods. Almost any soil 
will satisfy its few requirements and it will do as 
well in semi-shade as in exposed, sunny positions. 

The second plant, Potentilla argentea, the silver 
cinquefoil, is also yellow, although of an entirely 
different shade, being a delicate pale tint with 
deeper yellow brown stamens in the center of a 
flower in form typical of the rosaceae family. The 
flower is three-quarters of an inch to one inch 
across and borne in loose clusters on the end of 
stiff, slender stems 18 inches to two feet tall. Its 
cultural demands are very similar to those of the 
hypericum above mentioned, although it will grow 
and bloom in the shade. Naturally it is a sun-lov- 
ing plant. 

To introduce a touch of blue there is the ex- 
quisite purple vetch, with slender spikes of flowers 
on graceful, vine-like stems and set off perfectly by 
numerous tiny compound leaves. Another touch of 
blue may be added charmingly if one is fortunate 
enough to discover the lovely wild Campanula 
tapunculoides originally a native of Europe and 
Asia, but naturalized now in certain parts of this country. 
The flower stalks grow to a height of three feet with leaves 
four inches long, toothed and near the base of the stem on 
long reddish stalks. The flowers are one inch long, blue and 
drooping in one-sided terminal spikes. This plant grows in 
sun or shade alike but prefers a good cool loam. When once 
started the plant spreads rapidly and can be aided by very easy 
division of the roots. 

—M. Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 


A Handsome Begonia From Brazil 


AMONG the lovely begonia species is Begonia pearcei from 
Brazil, possessing a charm of which the larger and more 
gaudy begonias are incapable. It is tuberous, low-growing and 
has graceful sulphur-yellow—or perhaps primrose-yellow— 
flowers. One of the loveliest plant combinations I have ever 
seen was this little begonia with gray-leaved, lavender-blue- 
flowered Campanula isophylla var. may. Together they made 
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an unforgettable picture. B. pearcei blooms five months from 
seed and is easy of cultivation, requiring only a soil rich in 
leaf mold, good drainage and moisture. If started under glass 
the first of the year and kept happily growing, it is ready to 
join the garden plants when Summer is well under way. 
—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Difficulties With Aster Amellus 


AS anyone in this country mastered the culture of Aster 
amellus? On the other side of the water, this large-flow- 
ering type and its varieties are wonderful, especially King 
George V. But with me this variety gives puny flowers and 
after a season or two dies. Last year I raised a batch of Perry’s 
new blue and thought I would do better, but their growth 
is disgustingly lean, a mere shadow of what A. amellus 
should be and I can see some of them becoming beautifully 
less. They are on brand-new land not too much exposed. 
Since the soil is acid and they obviously do not like it, I am 
now trying the reverse treatment by dosing them with ground 
limestone. If they do not respond, I shall conclude that A. 
amellus, like Meconopsis baileyi, is not for me. Of the latter, 
I had this Spring, in a slatted frame, literally thousands of 
seedlings. I dare not try shifting them—I have seen them fade 





The Brazilian Begonia Pearcei 


away after doing so in past years—but at this time, not one 
can be found. M. pratti, however, does concede me the privi- 
lege of growing slightly, but though raised in 1929, it has 
not shown a bud yet. M. cambrica, the double Welsh poppy, 
has smiled upon me; seed sown in 1928 germinated the 
following year and through careful nursing two plants sur- 
vived and have flowered gloriously this year. 
—T. A. Weston. 

Hillsdale, N. J. 


A Succulent for the Rock Garden 
BE cutee CALYCINUM, commonly called showy purs- 


lane, is a hot weather plant that keeps up a succession of 
airy, rosy flowers all Summer. Its portulaca-like foliage resem- 
bles that of an annual, but the plant has a tiny turnip root 
that survives the Winter. However, this native produces an 
abundance of seeds that germinate readily in the Spring. 


—Roderick M. Crockett. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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i RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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R. EDWIN S. WEBSTER, who, it was announced in 
the last issue of Horticulture, succeeds the late Albert C. 
Burrage as president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, is another amateur with a fondness for horticulture. Mr. 
Webster has put up many extensive and beautiful exhibits at 
the society’s shows and, like his predecessor, grows rare and 
lovely orchids, although not on so large a scale. He has, at 
Chestnut Hill near Boston, a particularly well-kept green- 
house as well as an extensive perennial and bulb garden. Mrs. 
Webster is equally interested in horticultural matters and is 
president of the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts. 

At Quissett, near Falmouth, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
have a seaside home where one of the largest rose gardens in 
New England was completed last year. I recently had the 
pleasure of visiting this garden in company with Mr. Webster 
and was amazed at the amount of bloom to be found in mid- 
August. It would be interesting to check Mr. J. Horace Mc- 
Farland’s recently published list of Summer-blooming roses 
with those to be found in the Webster garden. Many of the 
roses which I saw there were not mentioned by Mr. McFar- 
land. Some of them were roses which, I suppose, are to be 
found in very few gardens in this country, as Mrs. Harriet R. 
Foote of Marblehead, who planted the Webster garden, has a 
way of introducing the newest and rarest kinds. 

It was amazing also to find plants five and six feet high, 
considering the fact that the garden is only a year old. Prob- 
ably Mrs. Foote’s planting methods, with an abundance of 
plant food under the roots, has something to do with this lux- 








uriant growth, and in addition the Cape Cod climate is most 
favorable to rose cultivation, éxcept for the need of constant 
spraying or dusting to forestall black spot and mildew. Judg- 
ing from what I saw, Mrs. Foote makes free use of sulphur, 
colored to render it inconspicuous. 

The Webster garden was designed by Herbert J. Kellaway, 
who frequently works with Mrs. Foote. The area of the 
garden including the outside landscaping is about half an acre. 
The garden was constructed on an axis with an existing per- 
ennial garden nearer the house. It has three terraces, dropping 
about ten feet to a middle level. The tops of the walls have 
been planted with climbing roses with a background of yews 
and evergreens. The main level contains a pool lined with 
light blue tile selected by Mrs. Webster. There is an arbor on 
the main axis with a tight roof so that anyone caught in a 
shower in the garden will find protection close at hand. 
About 2,500 roses have been planted in the garden, including 
bush roses, standards, climbing roses and baby ramblers. 


HAVE found this a bad season for the bearded irises. 

Never before have I seen rot so prevalent; it is due, no 
doubt, to the persistent moisture and heat. The aconitums, 
too, have suffered from similar troubles. Once again Campa- 
nula pusilla has melted away after flowering and the slaugh- 
ter among Saxifraga decipiens has been lamentable. 

Speaking of saxifragas, §. macnabiana flowered very freely 
this year, but the pesky S. pyramidalis instead of building up 
big crowns for blooming next year, has seen fit to split up 





A Vista Through the New Rose Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster on Cape Cod 
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Pentstemon Barbatus 
Torreyi 
(Tall Beard-Tongue) 


Four to five feet tall, with slender, 
swaying stems hung with fairy 
horns of clear, soft coral, that 
gives a rosy, misty effect at a dis- 
tance. A most graceful flower for 
cutting. One of our best peren- 
nials blooming in June and July 
and very hardy. 
For Autumn Planting 


$3.00 a dozen $20 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Hardy Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 


SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











Pine, Spruce, Fir, Arborvitae, Jap. 

Oypress, 10 each, 4-5 yrs. old, 6-12 
inches (exp. collect). Our catalog “Little 
Evergreen Trees”’ is different. It offers tree 
seed, seedlings, transplants and specimen 
evergreens. For owners, gardeners and 
superintendents of country homes. Glad to 
send you your copy. 
CONNECTICUT FORESTRY NURSERIES 


Deep River, Conn. 


SEED RARITIES 


Unusual Iris species and hardy Lilium 
seeds in variety for Fall sowing, ether 
with seeds of Amaryllis, Tree Peony, 
Eremurus and Tulip species. 


Catalog on Request 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, N. J. 


5 LITTLE EVERGREEN TREES $5. 
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ALPINES from Pike’s Peak. 
Masses of brilliant novelties for 
the Rock Garden. 

IRISES. The newest and best. 
Landscape varieties at bargain 
prices. 


UPTON GARDENS 
(Mrs. G. R. Marriage) 
COLORADO SPRINGS COLORADO 


PERENNIALS 


Field grown, $2.00 per dozen, 20 cts. each 
Iris cristata Ecinops ritro 
Belamcanda chinensis. 
Fine plants, $2.50 per dozen, 25 cts. each 
Chrysanthemum coreanum 
Anchusa italica dropmore, from 4” pots. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
ASHBOURNE RD., CHELTENHAM, PA. 


ATERS 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


SEED from finest Wrexhams now ready 
$1.00 packet 


PLANTS reserved now for early fall delivery 
Especially selected—$10 dozen 
In mixture—$5.00 dozen 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Delph culture 10c 


Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Member: American and British Delph. Societies 


The Outstanding Red 
Oriental Poppy 


Lula A. Neeley 


only one of the many fine oriental poppies which 
*¢ offer you in large two-year old roots — roots 
which are strong, vigorous and sure to grow for you. 
We will gladly send you our catalog on request, 
which lists not only the poppies, but also hundreds 
*! the best peonies, including some very new varie- 
Nes not found in most lists. 


QUALITY STOCK ONLY 











AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
Van Wert, O. 


155 Boyd Avenue 
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into numerous small ones. These encrusted saxifragas can 
stand the hot sunshine far better than the mossy types, but 
one can be too good to them. Seemingly growing them on the 
flat at the edge of rock banks encourages splitting; in future 
they are going to be right in the rocks. The mossies, too, 
seem happier if they actually rest on rocks. It is the same with 
the delightful Androsace primuloides. It never was finer than 
this year and its multitude of rosettes were a picture, criss- 
crossing over the stones although few of them could find a 
place to root into. 

I thought I would root them as they stood by shaking 
some soil among them after I had taken some off for rooting 
in a frame. The dressed clump showed its displeasure by rot- 
ting away wholesale. Fortunately, some of the clumps were 
not given the soil dressing and they are perfectly good in the 
hottest of positions. 


A CORYDALIS that is not inconstant is Corydalis cheli- 
anthifolia. As a flower it is nothing, but as refreshing 
greenery on a rockery, it is excellent, for it is about the first 


thing to start growing in the Spring and the last to succumb | 


to frost. It is absolutely hardy and comes up every year unfail- 


ingly; when it becomes too big its brittle crowns break off | 


readily. It is happy in shade and will withstand the hottest 
position on a rock wall, an ideal position for it, though dur- 
ing the hottest spells of full sunshine the foliage becomes a bit 
rusty. But it won't die. And if the old plants should fail some 
day one can easily find young seedlings coming up here, there 
and everywhere, though they are never a pest. If they appear 
in the border the hoe stops them and if they come up among 
the stones where they are not wanted, they pull out readily. 
But their fern-like foliage is so attractive that I rarely remove 
them save to plant them where they will serve a purpose. In 
moist weather these chance seedlings transplant readily and 
for filling in the crevices of my stone-terraced borders, I find 
them excellent and good companions for Dicentra formosa 
or D. eximia; Sedum sarmentosa and S. kamtschatica, and 
Campanula rotundifolia, all splendid subjects for such posi- 
tions. 

The first-named sedum is the only one of the quartette 
that is a trifle rampageous; the others in nine or ten years, 
have never given me the least concern on account of encroach- 
ing. Dicentra formosa, by the way, like the corydalis, is a 
lush grower easily kept in bounds; it always looks well unless 
too much exposed to the South and gives enough self-sown 
seedlings to make it unnecessary to worry about losing it. 


HERE have been some criticisms of the new violet Rosina. 

I venture to think that where severely injured by Winter 
weather last season, the damage was done by removing the 
litter of hay too early. This violet will stand more hard 
freezing than the average pansy and with me it has stood 
zero on several occasions, growing right in the crevices of 
rockwork terrace walls. These plants have been self sown and 
while not always true to color such positions seem quite to 
their liking. Facing almost due South, the plants have not 
only resisted burning sunshine and dryness but also the 
Winters without the least protection. The foliage is injured 
but I have never seen the plants Winter-killed in such posi- 
tions; on the flat where surplus moisture is likely to freeze 
around them, plants do sometimes die. Ordinarily, however, 
this violet is as hardy as any of the natives but a light cover- 
ing of salt hay left on the plants until the end of March, does 
save loss of foliage. 


LTHOUGH J. G. Bacher succeeds so well with Lilium 
philippinense formosanum (Horticulture of May 15), I 

am dubious about its hardiness here in the East. Some three 
years ago I raised a number and they came through the Win- 
ter well in the frame, but the following Winter, without the 
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HERE ARE 
Hurry TREES 


HE new Chinese (or Si- 

berian) Elm (Ulmus 
pumila) is already famous for 
its quick growth and resist- 
ance to disease. Few people 
know, however, that in the 
Orient it is clipped into hedges 
as freely as we use privet in 
America. Where immediate 
screening effects are desired no 
better variety can be used. 
Beautiful as a single specimen 
as well, of course. 


Chinese (Siberian) Elm 
6 to 8 feet 


5 trees for $7.50 


(Larger quantities $135 per 100) 


New England grown, from hardy 
orth China seed 











AS A BORDER PLANT 
Now in its marvellous second bloom- 
ing, the dainty Garland Flower is 
attractive at all times of the year. 
All it asks is plenty of sunlight. 
Evergreen, covered with fragrant 
flowers in Spring and again in 
Autumn, low growing—imagine the 
beauty of a border of Daphne (as 
pictured above) edging your own gar- 
den! And now new low prices — 
healthy clumps 9 to 12 inches high, 
balled and burlapped: 


$9 for Ten 


(New England grown and hardy) 
Larger quantities $75 per 100 


New Dawn Rose 
An Everblooming Climber 


A miracle has happened to the Van 
Fleet climbing rose — already fa- 
mous as the best of the hardy climb- 
ers. Vigorous, free from disease, 
producing fragrant shell pink flow- 
ers in abundance, equal in size and 
shape to many ordinary bush roses 
— but like all climbers blooming 
only in June. 


And now the miracle! A sport 
from this variety that blooms like a 
Hybrid Tea—all summer long! This 
rose is patented and our supply 
comes from authorized sources. The 
greatest boon to gardens in years! 
Absolutely hardy. 


2-year budded, field-grown 
$4.50 for 2, postpaid 


$10.50 for 5, postpaid 
AND OTHERS 


Our price-list describes hundreds of 
attractive trees and shrubs of all 
kinds and sizes. Copy free on re- 
quest. 





Kelsey Nursery Service 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 
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ONSIDER the value of nut-trees 
for reforestation of waste land. 
They grow on soil too poor for ever- 


greens. Altogether aside from the 
pleasure and value of yearly crops 
of nuts, the wood is extremely valu- 
able as timber — more so than any 
other class of tree that can be grown. 
Mass methods of production allow 


prices which make immediate forest 
planting practicable now—this Fall. 
(100) (1000) 
American Sweet Chestnut 
Lo) Ye” $18.00 $160.00 
Butternut (Juglans cinerea) 
ere 6.00 50.00 
American Beech (Fagus) 
12to18inches.. 4.00 20.00 
Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) 
12to18inches.. 9.00 65.00 
Shagbark Hickory (H. ovata) 
6to12inches... 8.00 60.00 
Hazelnut (Corylus) 
12to18inches.. 4.00 25.00 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra) 
12 to18inches.. 4.00 30.00 


NUT TREE OFFER NO. 1 
Ten each of all the above varieties— 
70 trees — nursery-grown seedlings 


12 to 18 in. = ¢- packed $9.00 


for shipment and postpaid: 


NUT TREE OFFER NO. 2 


Three each of all the above — 21 
trees — 2 to 3 feet high, packed 








ESS fruitless talk about ‘‘feath- 

ered friends’’ and more sanc- 
tuaries —that is what is needed if 
we are to preserve and increase our 
treasures of bird life. A group of 
shrubs bearing attractive fruits and 
berries is the surest way to bring 
the birds to your home grounds. We 
have selected five kinds of shrubs 
and trees that seem to us best 
adapted. Plant some this Autumn. 
The best time is during October and 
November. Order from this adver- 
tisement, or ask for further informa- 


tion. 
(100) (1000) 
Japanese Barberry 
12 to 15 inches .. 
Flowering Dogwood 
18 to 20 inches ...10.00 
American High-bush Cranber 


.$6.00 $30.00 
50.00 


Ty 
90.00 


12 to 18 inches ...10.00 
Spice-bush (Benzoin) 

12 to 18 inches ... 5.00 40.00 
Russian Mulberry 

DOO OS Oe ccc oss 8.00 16.00 


BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 1 


Ten each of the above five kinds— 
50 nursery-grown seedlings. 12 to 
18 inches high — Ay es $8. 00 
and shipped postp ald for: 


BIRD-FOOD OFFER NO. 2 
Three each of the above five kinds— 
15 transplanted shrubs and trees 2 
to 3 feet high, packed and ' $8. 00 
shipped postpaid for: 


AND OTHERS 


Our price-list contains hundreds of 
different trees and shrubs in similar 
sizes and larger. Rare grafted ever- 
greens and flowering trees as well. 
Write for a copy. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


F. W. Kelsey Nursery Company 
Established 1878 


50 Church St., New York City 
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sash covering, the entire lot disappeared. This lily is said to be 
sO precocious that it can be flowered from seed in six months 
or so. 


Southern Shrubs in Pennsylvania 
RS. J. NORMAN HENRY ’S recent article about grow- 


ing illicitum in Pennsylvania brings to mind two other 
woody plants of the southland that have been thriving here. 
They are Rhododendron austrinum (Azalea austrina) and 
Xolisma lucida, the fetterbush. 

Both came here from Florida, the azalea being endemic 
there, but X. /ucida is found as far North as Virginia and it 
would seem reasonable to assume that plants collected from 
its more northern stations would prove even hardier than the 
Florida types. 

Both have stood here in open woodland for five Winters, 
in each of which they have endured sub-zero temperatures. 
The fetterbush is an evergreen now three and a half feet high 
and flowers here in late May. The pieris-like flowers are 
borne in axillary clusters and are pale pink to white in color. 
The leaves are from one and a half to two and a half inches 
long and one to one and a half inches wide. The plant is said 
to eventually attain seven feet. 

Rhododendron austrinum is distinct from our other native 
azaleas, producing its yellow to orange flowers a little in ad- 
vance of the Pinxter flower (R. nudiflorum). Although 
rather small, the flowers are very freely produced, are spicily 
fragrant and possess the distinction of remaining on the plant 
longer in good condition than those of any other native 
azalea growing here. Non-production of seeds even though 
carefully hand pollenated has been its disappointing feature 
here, where I would fain propagate it, but the same would 
doubtless constitute a redeeming feature to the gardener for 
whom it obviates the necessity of removing the faded flower 
clusters to prevent injury to the plant from excessive seed- 
bearing. The largest plant here is now five feet high. 

—Joseph B. Gable. 


Stewartstown, Pa. 


Sulphonated Oil Protects Trees 


ba peep oil is a new remedy for the protection of 

fruit and shade trees from the ravages of rabbits, mice and 
other rodents, which often do much damage in Winter. This 
material, painted or spread on tree trunks, appears to be more 
efficient than any other remedy which has been tried. More- 
over, it is cheap and easy to apply. The discovery of this new 
treatment was made by Dr. R. B. Harvey, plant physiologist 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. Trees 
spread or painted with the oil are entirely avoided by all ro- 
dents unless they become extremely hungry and if they do 
attack the trees they speedily die. 

The mixture is prepared by heating linseed oil until it is 
smoking hot—about 470 degrees Fahrenheit. The mixture 
should be set outdoors and flowers of sulphur added, one part 
to nine parts of oil by weight, making a 10 per cent solution. 
It is best to sift the sulphur slowly into the hot oil and stir. 
The mixture will become hotter until all the sulphur is dis- 
solved. When it cools it will be ready for use; but if it is to 
be sprayed on the tree trunks, thinning with turpentine may 
be necessary to put it through the spray pump. The lasting 
qualities of the sulphonated oil are greater than those of blood 
or whitewash, which are old-time remedies. 








Chinese Rhododendrons (dwarf) Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Flowering Apples 


Chinese Gentians and rare 
Chinese Primulas, my specialty. | 


Ask for new Fall catalogue of finest types 
of rare native and imported alpines. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


MEDINA WASHINGTON 


Hardy Perennials 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street 


Weston, Mass. 
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A Superb Collection of 
250 

Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


That will give you continuous pleasure and 
bloom from earliest Spring to end of May, 
—not only next year, but for years to come. 
25 Snowdrops bioom before the snow 
melts 
25 Chionodoxas (glory of the snow) 


| rr ree 75 
25 Crocus, all colors. The Harbingers 

SS eer rrr errr -65 
25 Seilla Sibirica (Blue Squills) .. .90 
25 Grape Hyacinths, heavenly blue, 


Se 
25 Narcissi and Daffodils, 
Medium Trumpets and 
Poet’s varieties 75 
25 Bedding Hyacinths in five colors 1.65 
25 Single Early Tulips in five named 
varieties 


Big and 
lovely 


25 Ses Tulips in five named vari- 
DE 2 Sais ¢ Gas eueaweG tice 


250 Bulbs Reg. Value $12.10 
The above Collection—a $12.10 value 
The above Collection—a $12.10 value 


Note—aAll bulbs delivered in late Sept. 
A ° ¢ 


j 
j 

















\[/ Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
ri Madison Ave. near 58th St. 
if New York City 
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The Bulbs That Bloom 
in the Spring 


Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., should 
be ordered now from the great 
assortment in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


This book lists all Plants and 
Seeds which should be planted 
in the Fall, including Roses 
specially prepared for that 
purpose. 


For a free copy mention this 
. publication and be sure to 


address Dept. T-!. 
fn Henry A. Dreer 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









ter Acqua Special 


DOLLAR FEATURES 


sy 
TICKS 30 Giant Tulips, all re 
ete $1.00 § 
Oldest Mo 15 Large Hyacinths, 
yay denon Many colors .... 1. 
15 Choice Narcissus 1.00 S 
40 Crocuses, all colors, 1.00 ™ 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3.50 


100 named Darwin Tulips, 10 col., 10 e, 
100 named Cottage Tulips, 10 col., 10 ea, 
100 named Breeder Tulips, 10 col., 10 ea. § 
FL P36 named Hyacinths, ma" 
bulbs, light blue, dark blue, 









pink, scarlet, white, yellow 
fs 2 Saar. 
50 Narcissus, ail types, ® 


Sent Postpaid—Order Toda 
ft will soon be time to Ml 
Other special values in or 
Fall Book. Write for it toda! 
James Vicks, 327 Lig 


Rochester, 
“The da Cy” 
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Monkeyflowers of California 


HORTICULTURE 


INCE Mimulus (Diplacus) aurantiacus—also known as | 


M. glutinosus—has had its début and been officially pre- 
sented to eastern gardeners, some cultural details may prove 
helpful to such adventurous souls as enjoy experimenting 
with fresh garden material. The ‘“‘New California Sunbeam 
Flower’’ must be an eastern appellation. This is a nickname 


unknown in California, where the plant is commonly and | 
more prosaically known as ‘“‘sticky Monkey-flower.’’ There | 


are several species. 

M. aurantiacus frequents dry hill and canon sides, where 
the soil is loose and shaly, pine woods where there is spent 
humus and decomposed granite and rocky banks where good 
drainage can be secured. It is evergreen and a constant bloomer 
although the full glory of its flowering comes from April to 
July. 

It is a shrubby plant, growing almost throughout the state 
and requires, with us, some pruning for the best development 
of its beauty. It is a determined self-sower and crops up in 
unnecessary places. The color of the bloom is variable, some- 
times a light sulphur yellow, again a corn-color and often a 
rich buff shade. 

In southern California, M. puniceus is often the character- 
istic mimulus, with flowers of velvety brick-red or terra cotta. 
When the two species are grown together, many beautiful 
hybrids result and the seedlings present in endless variety, 
lovely shades of salmon, strawberry, red-brown and pinkish 
yellow. Perhaps a hybridizer will some day stabilize some of 
these shades. Neither of these mimuluses is quite hardy, but 
as M. aurantiacus has proved a satisfactory greenhouse plant, 


there is no reason why M. puniceus should not respond to the | 


same treatment. 

Besides the well known and cultivated M. cardinalis with 
scarlet flowers, three other hardy mimuluses, all from Sierran 
heights, deserve the attention of progressive gardeners. M. 


lewist is a tall-growing species requiring plenty of moisture | 


and having large rose-pink flowers. The foliage is an attrac- 
tive bright green and the plants, when seen in quantity along 
the Sierra stream-sides, are a beautiful sight. 

Mimulus implexus is a five-inch gem with large yellow 
flowers, generously dotted with purple. M. primuloides is a 
tiny two-inch plant with round, bright yellow flowers and 
attractive overlapping basal rosettes of bright green, hairy 


leaves. It spreads by means of underground root-stocks and | 
like M. tmplexus flourishes along the beds of high mountain | 


streams. 
—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel. Calif. 


Mazus Pumilio for Odd Corners 


HE reputation for spreading into unwanted situations, 


which Mazus pumilio has acquired, is probably deserved | 


in many cases and has undoubtedly been responsible for 
many gardeners giving the plant a cold shoulder. I am not 
sure, however, that the plant is a nuisance except in the com- 
pany of really choice neighbors. And its carpet of bright 
green leaves and bluish lilac and white flowers makes a pleas- 
ing picture in the rock garden scene. 

Given its natural conditions, which includes a light and 
moist soil, the plant needs watching; but average rock 
garden conditions seldom produce heavy growth. Even 
though one has no place for it in the rock garden proper, 
there is surely a place for it along the garden path or in the 
joints of stepping stones. It may be grown from seeds if neces- 
sary but that will rarely be needed once the plant is admitted 
to the garden. Although a native of Australia and New Zea- 
land, it seems hardy even under the extreme conditions of 
Northern Michigan. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have growing in our nurseries a beautiful lot of 
this plant. They will be ready for shipment in Sep- 
tember, but as the quantity is limited, we shall 
appreciate early orders. 


75¢ each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ask for Our Complete Catalog 


FALMOUTH 











Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion that 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look after 
your blooded live stock and pets should prompt 
you to engage the services of trained Treecul- 
turists to look after the health of your Trees. 
Your trees cannot plead for help — either you 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special- 
ized training and long experience at your disposal. 


Our Free Bookletswit teu you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
k for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 








Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
from 
r) 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
For the Rock Garden 6 Large Varieties for Shade or 
‘ Partial Shade 
5 of the Most Beautiful of Our 
Small Ferns 3 Hay Scented Dt <secesnd $.60 
3 Christmas Ferns ......... $ .60 - : strich rg ot called = 
3 Rusty Woodsia .......... .60 nterrupted Fern ......... . 
3 Maidenhair Spleenwort ... 1.00 3 Regal Fern............... .60 
3 Rock Polypody .......... .60 3 Marginal Shield Fern ..... .60 
ET re). ll eee .60 
Collection of the above 15 Collection of the above 18 
Rock Ferns ............ 3.00 ferns for ................ 3.00 
2 Collections for ........... 5.00 2 Collections ............... 5.00 


Early Fall Is the Ideal Time to Set Ferns 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 











PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 
changes we need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 
many plants and trees that will add to the beauty 
of your grounds. 


Not how many can we grow but how good is 
our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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= NE Fall we moved to a new home, and I had most of my 
~, hardy plants in my garden moved, but it was in Septem- 
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Red-flowering 
Dogwood 


Purple 


Evergreen 
Beech 


Japan Bloodleaf 
Maple Viburnum 


Young Aristocrats 


Unusual and rare varieties . . . true to name because they are grafted 

. easy to grow because they have already passed a season out-of- 
doors .. . every plant dug with ball of earth and wrapped in Dutch 
burlap (you don’t have to remove it) ... each little tree healthy and 
ready to grow into a magnificent specimen . . . and the prices! 


Purple Beech (Fagus sylvatica var. Riversii) (10) (100) 

Be OO Be POE OE 66 Ko cc esscvesesos $10.00 $90.00 
Bloodleaf Maple (Acer palmatum atropurpureum) 

et et I bn oo ois 4500s HGH OS COD Oe OS 10.00 90.00 
Ked Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida rubra) 

I orate wb thw aee Ot o> wobl8 10.00 80.00 
Pink by gy (Magnolia soulangeana) 

EEE rr ere Tr rrr 17.50 150.00 
Star Sr pagry (Magnolia stellata) White flowers 

I ED oa ning 60d i bee oe oe 20.00 180.00 
Leatherleaf Viburnum (Viburnum rhytidophyllum) 

es 2 Orr. 9.00 75.00 
Weeping Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis Sargentii) 

Sb 2 2 Re rer rere 12.50 105.00 
Blue Spruces (Picea Kosterii and Moorheimi) 

eS errr 13.50 120.00 
Upright Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) 

This is all from seed and is the best Yew 

for hedges. Makes a bushy, regular small 

oe ee eer rare 15.00 135.00 


Five of a kind will be sold at the rate for ten. Or we will accept trial orders 
for ten trees of five different kinds—two of each—at the same prices. The four 
plants at the top were photographed on Long Island, August Ist from actual 
stock now ready to ship. We have other varieties of grafted trees—as well as 
hundreds of other things—in our price-list. Write for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY Established 1878 


Fifty Church Street 











New York City 
MULL UUM MTL TTT UTC 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 














ber, when the annuals were at their best. I decided to try 
potting a lot of them and put them in an extra room in the 
new home, which faced East and South. A lot of them I cut 
back before potting, but some, such as chrysanthemums, I 
potted as they were. First I soaked the flower pots all night in 
buckets of water, then cleaned them and put drainage and 
good sifted soil in them. Then I soaked thoroughly all the 
plants that I could dig up at that particular time. After pot- 
ting, I placed them on a shady bench under the grape vine and 
sprinkled them every day. Nearly all grew. 

The ‘‘mums’”’ gave flowers until almost Christmas. The 
candytuft and sweet alyssum I planted in small boxes, with 
wandering Jew, just trimming off the old flowers; they kept 
on blooming. Snapdragons I cut back and kept in a cool 
place. 

The Jerusalem cherry likes sun and water, but objects to 
too much heat; the leaves will drop off as soon as the tempera- 
ture gets above 68. The plants need spraying twice a week, 
water every day and weekly doses of liquid manure. In March 
I take cuttings of Jerusalem cherry for the following Winter, 
cut back the old plants severely and put them out in the 
garden. They fruit and grow larger than before. 

I am very fond of the lacy white stevia and usually cut 
back several plants just before they bloom, potting them up 
for my window garden. They flower well all Winter, and are 
fine for cutting. 

I also pot French marigolds, calendulas and the beautiful 
blue browallia, which are fine for the window. Then, too, 
blue ageratum and Paris daisy grow well in the window. | 
found my Nicotiana affinis needed a pretty large pot, as its 
roots grow very long. Now I usually pot a few young plants 
and keep them pinched back until I am ready to bring them 
indoors. I grow the white, lavender, and pink kinds. Swan 
River daisy does well in pots, as does the blue salvia. 

—Katherine C. Broadbent. 
Woodbury, N. J. 


A Rose for the Rock Garden 


OST roses are too large for our rock gardens, but the 
dainty white rose, Rosa foliolosa, the Pixy rose, native 
to Texas, mentioned in the last number of Horticulture, is 
charming, with single white blooms the size of a quarter of a 
dollar. The little plant itself grows from six to eight inches 
high. Mine was planted in the Spring and blossomed the last 
of July when our rock gardens are much in need of bloom. 
We have not yet tried it through a Winter but as it came from 
Boulder, Colo., I have no fear for its hardiness. I planted sev- 
eral of these roses and the one that has blossomed has also sent 
up a sucker as many species roses do. 

Other plants blooming in our rock gardens in mid-Summer 
are the bright blue lobelia which harmonizes well with the 
soft yellow portulaca that come up where the earlier flowers 
have died down. 

The beauty of our gardens has been a passing show, but 
now with the help of color photography, we can keep it with 
us throughout the year. Formerly there was a smoky grey 
look to many colored photographs of gardens, but this has 
now been overcome so that when we see the radiant colors in 
these pictures as they are thrown on the screens we wonder if 
that wealth of color were really there in June, but cameras 
cannot reveal more brightness than they see. We may question 
the brush of an artist but the glory of blue in the delphiniums, 
of purple in the iris, of pink in the roses, must have been there 
for the camera to take. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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Building a Rock Garden* 


OCK gardens should have an East or a North exposure. 
The warmest and most trying rays of the sun come from 
the South and West so if the garden slopes in either of these 
directions the sun’s rays would be at right angles to the slope. 
Under such exposure the plants suffer in both Summer and 
Winter. In order to make the bank look as natural as possible 
it should, at some points, be steep with a vertical ledge show- 
ing the strata of rock somewhat characteristic of the natural 
formation in the vicinity. In other parts it might well be less 
sloping to give diversity and interest to the area. A fairly 
satisfactory average slope is one foot vertical to two feet 
horizontal, or an average angle of 45 degrees. However, many 
beautiful rock gardens have been constructed on compara- 
tively flat areas. It is important that the area should be 
broken enough to provide fairly quick drainage, for ‘wet 
feet’’ are not conducive in most cases to healthy rock plants. 
Only native rocks, most common to the area, should be 
used in this type of garden. Rough ledge rocks such as are 
seen in natural out-croppings should be utilized. It is seldom 
that water worn stones are found in banks, and almost never 
in great quantities. 

One must remember that he is providing a suitable place 
in which to grow plants rather than creating a museum of 
geological specimens. Many owners of so-called rock gardens 
are really proud to tell you that their “‘rock pile’’ contains 
specimen rocks from each state of the union and perhaps 
from several foreign countries. In many of these collections 
no two rocks are similar in any respect and could not be 
worked into a beautiful rock garden unless they were buried 
in the soil so as not to be seen. 

The rocks should not all be the same size but should range 
from sizes not smaller than one foot in length to not larger 
than three to four feet in length. Small stones are always 
difficult to arrange naturally and if the stones are large it 
involves great labor in setting them in place. 

Good soil is as important in this kind of gardening as in 
any other. Soil that is similar in composition to a mixture of 
one-third good garden loam, one-third sand and one-third 
well rotted manure is ideal for rock plants. Heavy clay soils 
should never be used for they bake very hard when dry and 
swell when wet and are apt to heave the plants when they 
freeze. Bone meal is the most effective fertilizer to use for 
its chemical and physical properties are more permanent in 
quality. 

Great care must be used in constructing a rock garden. One 
cannot expect results by dumping the rocks onto a bank. He 
must lay each stone thoughtfully if the garden is to be a 
success. First of all, provision should be made for soil pockets 
where the plants can grow normally. The rocks should be 
placed so that ample soil is in the intervening spaces. The soil 
pockets should be V-shaped so the soil will settle back into 
place should it dry out or heave slightly from freezing. The 
largest stones should be placed at the base of the slope first. 
All of the rocks should be slightly tilted into the bank so the 
tain water will flow back into the soil rather than off over 
the rocks. Soil should be worked in between the rocks as they 
are laid. In some cases it will be necessary to push the soil 
back under or between the rocks by means of a blunt stick or 
tam. It is important that no air pockets be left in the soil 
or under the rocks if moisture is to be retained uniformly 
through the soil. Where one large stone is placed on another 
it should be held up by small stones to provide a layer of 
soil between the rocks and to take the weight of rocks above. 

When rocks are used that have been taken from natural 
banks or from partially buried positions they should be placed 
in the rock garden with the same face exposed. It would take 
a longer time than the average life of a person to produce the 
Natural weathered appearance of a rock should it be placed 


_. 


*From a bulletin of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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-o= Rock and Hardy Plants=e 


For You Who Are Wise Enough 
To Plant Now 


HROUGHOUT the 

greater part of America 
September is one of the best 
months to plant Hardy 
Plantsand Rock Plants. Let 
us send you that new cata- 
log of ours. Also the special 
offer of Delphiniums, many 
of which are shown in nat- 
ural colors. We mean those 
lovely new English kinds 





that grow from 5 to 7 feet 
with bloom spikes long as 
your arm. Now is a good 
time to plant them. The 
catalog contains planting 
and cultural directions for 
each separate kind of rock 
and hardy plant. No other 
catalog like it in this coun- 
try. Send for catalog and 
the Delphinium special 
offer. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 








PLANTING TIME is here for evergreens, and 
now, also, deciduous trees and shrubs should be selected 
for Fall planting. Many of the thousand varieties listed 
for Fall planting in the ‘“‘Princeton Handbook”’ are rare 
and interesting and you will find it intriguing to look 
over the Handbook for the selection of planting mate- 
rial. With many plants you virtually save a year by 
having the roots take hold this Fall. 


In the Princeton Handbook, we have sought to supply the best 
indexed, annotated price list of all planting material available at 
the great Princeton Nurseries in the most convenient 
form for landscape architects and home owners. 


promptly by the PRINCETON NURSERIES, 
(Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc.) Princeton, New Jersey. 



























“Worth $25 a Year to 
Any Gardener” 


“Just to let you know what I 
think of the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle. It is worth $25 a year to 
anyone who gardens. The vege- 
table article occurring in each 
issue is alone worth the money 
you ask.’’ — Extract from sub- 
criber’s letter. 


Send $1.00 for six months’ Trial 
Subscription; $2 for full year. 
Current issue included gratis. 
Send check, money order or 2 ct. 
stamps. 


, . ; 
Gardeners Chrortcle «2: 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City of Gardeners 


Site: 


IRIS PEONIES DELP HINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-6? Apparently the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD DAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$5.00. Delphinium seéd from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 
Peonies and Delphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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NERINE SARIENSIS 


(Guernsey Lily) 
Attractive 
bulbous 
flowers 
native to 
> Oo @t th 
Airvi¢es; 
produced 
in umbelson 
stems 12 to 
18 inches 
tall. 

Color is bright crimson with 

silvery luster. 
$2.00 per Doz., 25 for $3.75 
Postpaid 
GORDON AINSLEY 
CAMPBELL, CALIF. 














RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, 1 to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia (Mountain 
Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 
THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1849 








tion for Fall plant- 
ings in the Conwell 
gardens. 


A large collection 
of fine Box ie 
awaiting yourselec- 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 
MILTON, DELAWARE 





Pachysandra 


50,000 one year, outdoor rooted plants, 
good quaiity, $20.00 per 1,000. 
Cash With Order Only 


ADOLF MULLER 


DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, Pa. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 

























_ Send for The Book of 
\ HILL'S EVERGREENS 


# Latest, most complete catalog. Shows 

various artistic planting plans for 

“tg your home. Choice of everv variety. 

Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 

*3 Enclose for book — refunded on 
first order. 


PSD. HILL NURSERY CO. Sed 
meee 








HORTICULTURE 


with the underside up. It is usually advisable to construct the 
garden several months before the time of planting. This 
allows the rock and soil to settle. 

Plants for the rock garden consist of hardy perennial flow- 
ers, small shrubs and dwarf evergreens. Annuals should 
seldom be used unless they are small and compact, such as 
sweet alyssum. The foliage of rock garden plants should be 
fine textured and compact or graceful in habit of growth such 
as the sedums and dwarf phlox. They should neither be 
weedy in character nor so rank in growth that the foliage 
will cover other valuable plants. Vines should be used spar- 
ingly if at all. 

Early Spring is the best season of the year for planting. 





The plants will have an opportunity of getting well estab- | 
lished during Summer months to carry them through the | 


first Winter without serious damage. Pot grown perennials 


are best to plant for they can be set into the soil pockets | 
without disturbing the root system materially. It is seldom 


advisable to start plants in the rock garden from seed. 


After the plants have become established the rock garden | 


calls for but little care. It is important that the weeds and 
grasses be kept weeded out and large plants be cut back 


frequently. There are times when the less permanent and | 


tender plants will have to be protected in Winter or possibly 
replaced by more hardy species. By careful selection of plants 
as to season of bloom one may have continuous bloom 
throughout the growing season. 


Rock Garden Material for the West 


R. LODGE’S note on his rock garden problems in Horti- 
culture for February 15 will find many sympathetic 
echoes here in southern California. Alyssum saxatile, never- 


theless, if only we except a certain wayward and disturbing | 
tendency on the part of old established plants suddenly and | 


miserably to damp off at the root, can hardly be included 
among our difficult subjects. Younger plants give little trouble 
and I understand that the difficulty mentioned is lessened if 
not entirely obviated where the soil is loose and light, which 
my own emphatically is not. So I am inclined to think our 
problem one chiefly of drainage. Old Sol is surely as warm- 


hearted a person here as he is in Tennessee and must frequently | 
cast his rays on the plants when their leaves are wet, but I | 
have never noticed any mortality among them that I could | 


trace to such a source. This extraordinarily floriferous plant 
| is a bright and joyous thing to have flowering freely over the 
| garden, not too tidy when out of bloom, but easily forgiven 


| by reason of its many good points, and we are glad that it | 
| naturally seeds itself, not enough to become troublesome as 


the annual alyssum does, but like mignonette in just sufficient 
moderation pleasantly to supply our desires. 
Lester Rowntree, in a note full of true garden wisdom in 


| the same issue, meets the general rock garden problem by 
advising those of our region and other special districts of the | 


country to work out our own salvation with subjects selected 


| 


in relation to whatever peculiar circumstances we are com- | 


pelled to face. Where these conditions are similar to mine we 


_ must doubtless place less reliance on the true alpines, more 
| trust rather on types which can tolerate considerable moisture 
_in Winter, yet resist safely a good degree of parching in 


| nepetas, 


Summer. This does not at all mean that intimate gardening 


must with us capitulate to the cacti and agaves and other 
bizarre or inhospitable types. There are yet such as the 
thymes, rock-roses, 
other happy and not too delicate spirits among the better 


| known rock plants which are quite easy enough for any of 
_ us, and we always have our natives to draw upon, if here, too, 


we will but let our soils and exposures guide us somewhat in 


many forms of dianthus, and | 


their selection. The writer possesses no rock garden nor any | 


situation where an assemblage of rocks could look other than | 


forced or artificial, but he grows and delights in many of the 
plants usually associated therewith, all tucked about in the 


| 
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HYBRID LILACS 


THE NEW KLAGER HYBRIDS AND 
OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES WILL 
INTEREST YOU. FALL IS THE 
PROPER SEASON TO PLANT THESE 
BEAUTIFUL SHRUBS. ASK FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


JAP IRISES 


PLANTED NOW WILL BLOOM NEXT 
SEASON. OUR STOCK OF THESE IS 
ESPECIALLY STRONG AND VIGOROUS, 
AND OUR SELECTION OF VARIETIES 
IS UNUSUALLY FINE. OOMPLETE 
LIST FOR THE ASKING. 


Let’s Get Acquainted! 


COOLEY'S GARDENS 
SILVERTON OREGON 





Gentiana Sino-ornata 


Sensational Thibetan Alpine 
50 strong plants, $6; 100 for $11; 
500 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Strong roots of these lovely Spring flowers 
6 for $1; $10 per 100 
Catalog of Native plants, Rock Garden 
plants and Perennials free on request 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Duie 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for next Spring's 
bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


$1.60 for 10, $3.25 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
$1 for 10, $2 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











FRAGRANT VIOLETS 


Plant this Fall for Winter blooming 
12 fine Double and Single Varieties 


[ Send for free list or 25c ad 
culture book 


RHINEBECK FLORAL COMPANY 
12 Chestnut Street Rhinebeck, N. Y. 





Hardy Wild Flowers 


from the Ozarks, native shrubs, dwarf 
Iris, bulbs for Fall planting. 
Catalog Now Ready 
RALPH W. SHREVE 


Box H FARMINGTON, ABE. 








FOR NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUE: Rhododendron Gardens, Catons 
ville,Md. ‘‘Harvey’s Baby Rhododendrons. 








For the shaded rock garden or wild gat- 
den try some of the lovely Wester 
rt Sel VIOLETS or TROUT- 
LILIES 


ERYTHRONIUM 


Californicum, cream. Hartwegi, yellow: 
Hendersoni, lavender. Johnsoni, pink. 
75c for 10; $6.50 per 100 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 
BY ACTUAL TEST 
My catalogue groups varieties by color, 
by height, with flowering season, rat- 
ings and honest descriptions. Iris for 
mass planting; named and unnamed col- 
lections; Dwarf Bearded Iris; Beardless 
Iris; Crested Iris; Intermediate Iris; 
Siberian and Oriental Iris; Iris Species, 
Spurias; Oncocyclus, Regalia and Pogo- 
cyclus Iris, Bulbous and Tuberous 

Rooted Iris, Japanese Iris. 


New Introductions Prize Peonies 
New Sensational Roses 


Send for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 





















Peterson Peonies 


Undivided and mature roots of highly- 
rated varieties are of exceptional size 
and quality this year. 


The 27th annual catalog 
“The Flower Beautiful” 


a valuable treatise on the care and 
selection of the “cream” of modern 
Peonies, sent free upon request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
BOX 45 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 














A New 
Craped and Frosted Iris 


ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON, a blue like 
Zna, $5.00. KELWAY’S GLORIOUS the 
best white Peony, $5.00. PHILIPPE 
RIVOIRE, the finest late red Peony, $10.00. 


CRAWFORD GARDENS, La Porte, Ind. 
The Home of the Best of Everything to Plant 











Profitable Peonies 
Only Best of the Old and New 
at Attractive Prices 
20th Anniversary Catalog Ready 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Berlin, Maryland 











Williamson 
IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, pro- 
duced by iris specialists. 
Write for Price List 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
423 Market Street 
Bluffton, Ind. 


























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
a GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 











HORTICULTURE 


foreground to other plantings, and especially along a low 
retaining wall which bounds the driveway and the monotony 
of which they break most charmingly. It is to be wondered 
why some such treatment as this is not more often attempted 
in small gardens with their inevitably straight but not neces- 
sarily formal boundaries. 
—S. Stillman Berry. 

Redlands, Calif. 


A Dwarf False Dragonhead 


O Fall-flowering perennial of recent introduction has 
proved more satisfactory for the hardy border or cutting 
than Physostegia virginiana grandiflora, Vivid. It succeeds in 
almost any kind of soil and in nearly every location. ‘The two 
outstanding faults of its relative, P. virginica—lankiness and 
too rapid spreading—are absent in this variety. Added size 
of bloom and intense color give it a unique place in the hardy 
border and large rock garden. As a cut flower it is very desir- 

able. Apparently, it is of little use as a market flower. 

—Roderick M. Crockett. 


Cranford, N. J. 


Poterium Obtusatum From Japan 


Poterium Obtusatum 


MONG the newer perennials I have grown this year is 

Poterium obtusatum, which is a native of Japan and 
grows nearly three feet high. The leaves are compound and 
the flower heads are about three inches long, feathery (like 
those of our native American burnet, its cousin), and of a 
deep rose color but will fade somewhat in the hot sun. It 
blooms for almost a month—from June 15 to July 15. I 
planted it in a rich, loamy spot that had been supplied with 
plenty of humus but used no commercial fertilizer. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the most beautiful flowers that has 
bloomed in my garden. 


Riverhead, L. I. —Percy E. Wells. 
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Twelve New, Rare Peonies 


never before offered at less than in- 
troductory price: 


Blanche King ........... Deep Pink 
Ella Christianson ....... Light Pink 
Hansinan Brand....... Salmon Pink 
Hazel Kenny ......... Delicate Pink 


President Coolidge ... Lavender Pink 
Mrs. A.M. Brand ...... . Pure White 
Mrs. F. A. Goodrich ..... Deep Pink 
Mrs. Frank Beach ..... Ivory White 


Mrs. Harriet Gentry-White ... White 
Mrs. John M. Kleitsch . . Pink 
Mrs. Romaine BeWare .... . Pink 
Myrtle Gentry ......... . Pink 


Your Choice, $20.00, each 
2 for $35.00 5 for $60.00 
Complete Collection, $100.00 


WAHOO LODGE COMPANY 


Box 915 Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





Evening Glow — Iris. Our own in- 
troduction, the finest of all: A light 
blue and gold .......... $1.50, each. 





IRIS SURPLUS 


Ambassadeur, Abenda, Chalice, Dejah, Dream, 
Duke York, Hetty Matson, Isolene, Lady Foster, 
Leota, Leverrier, Lord Lambourne, Magnifica, 
Mary Orth, Polaris Prospero, Queen Caterina, 
Ramona, Rose Madder, Troost, True Charm, W. 
C. Terry, Yoeman, Zua, Zwannenburg, Mother 
Pearl, Steepway, Suzanne Autissier, White Knight, 
Virginia Moore. 
5 each, 15 kinds (75) $5.00 
3 each, 15 kinds (45) 3.50 
3 each, 8 kinds (24) 2.50 
1 each, 15 kinds (15) 2.50 
Please name two second choice 
1 Bruno free with each $5.00 order 


Grand View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa 





Gorgeous Peonies 


JAP’S and SINGLES: Some Ganoko, Flam- 
boyant, King of England, Mikado, Ruige- 
gno, Toro-No-Maki, Alma, Snow Wheel, 
Pride of Langport, L’Etincelante, Harriet 
Olney, and The Bride; 12 colors of the 
world’s best, No. 1, 3-5 eyes, $16.00, PRE- 
PAID. 


B. B. WRIGHT PEONY GARDEN 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Member American Peony Society 





° Solange, Dbl. . .$2.00 
Peo Nn 1eS Cath. Parry, Sgl. 2.00 
Plashlight, Jap. 3.00 

One heavy root of each for $4.00 


6 Lilium Candidum............ 
6 Lilium Regale ......... 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums 

Or all for . 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


Box F 





Peyton's Peerless Peonies 


Price list and booklet, The World’s Best 
Peonies Both Old and New, on request. 
Special discounts up to 40% on September 
orders. Now is the time to plant that Peony 
garden with the best varieties at the lowest 
prices ever offered for quality stock. 


WINDY HILL GARDENS 


George W. Peyton Rapidan, Virginia 


PEONIES 


Double Peonies all colores. Worth $7.50, 
this month $2.50. 12 Regal Lilies, bloom- 
ing size bulbs, $2.50. 12 Delphiniums, 


all shades of blue, $2.50. 12 Darwin Tulips $1.00, 
12 Jonquils $1.00. 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 


GLADIOLUS 


Plenty of the wanted newer varieties at 
very special Fall prices. A postal will place 
your name on our mailing list. 

If possible, visit us and view one of the 
largest and most carefully grown plantings 
of choice varieties in the United States. 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —- Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in, 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean —— Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
——Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds ‘i 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
' 
BOX 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 
Each 
Gentiana Gentianella (Acaulis) 
Helleborus Niger (Xmas Rose) 
~e Orientalis Hybrids 
Viola Moseley’s Perfection, large 
yellow, imported from England ... 
All large nursery-grown plants 
Six of a variety for price of five 





Removal Sale, Big Cut in Prices 


20 Iris $1. 15 HARDY PERENNIALS, that 
should bloom next season, $1; your choice 
3 each of 5 kinds, 25 kinds to select from. 
10 Peony Seedlings, $1; 12 Blooming size 
Regal Lilies, $1; 36 Tulips, $1; 10 Hya- 
cinths, $1; 12 Hardy Ferns, $1; Hardy 
Vines, Shrubs, Gladiolus, Peonies, Chrysan- 
themums, Phlox, etc. We move to larger 
grounds, everything must be dug. Write for 
price list; mention this magazine, please. 


SHILOH GARDENS 
P. O. Box 650 OMAHA, NEB. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


” Best ty desl 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


S939 and6! PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 


HORTICULTURE 


Raising Lilies From Scales 


| gegen some Canada lily bulbs bought for naturalizing, 
in May, 1929, I found several scale-like bulb leaves, 
which I buried in a jar of moist sphagnum moss, so that I 
might examine them occasionally, and find out where and 
how this lily formed its root increase. In a month the open 
ends had calloused over, and tiny bulblets were forming. 

About that time I read an article on the growing of Ma- 
donna lily bulbs by keeping them for a time in dry dust. It 
was late in the Autumn, when bulbs of this variety are usu- 
ally sold out. However, I finally obtained 20 left-over bulbs 
for the experiment. The outside layers of these bulbs were 
brown and dry from a long period of evaporation, and they 
had also sent out the rosette of leaves which they usually grow 
after August planting. The greater part of the bulb scales, 
moreover, had become limp, and transparent in appearance, 
although all the centers except two rotted ones were still crisp. 

I felt sure that the dry-dust method was not suitable for 
them. Therefore, I removed all the bulb scales but the small 
ones enclosing the bulb core, and planted these bulb hearts, 
late as it was (December), in a coldframe. Discarding all 
decayed portions, I packed the scales in glass jars filled with 
moist sphagnum moss. As fast as they sprouted, I planted 
them thickly in pots of soil. In May and June I had 750 fine 
half-inch bulblets to set out in my garden. Had there been 
all sound bulbs, the number would have been 2,000. 

In January I set bulbs of the auratum lily in moss accord- 
ing to the same method, and on May 6, the scales of a Henry's 
lily. ‘The auratum was far more prolific and grew much faster 
than the Madonna lily. It formed bulblets, not only on the 
severed root-base, but all over the inside of the scale. On sev- 
eral bulb scales, I counted from 20 to 25 springing points. 
These bulblets are greenish-white in color, and of rank 
growth. They sprout while still quite small, however, which 
makes them more difficult to handle. 

The materials needed for developing the bulblets are wide- 
mouthed glass containers with loosely-fitting covers, and 
sphagnum moss that has been thoroughly washed and dried. 
You should moisten in cold water and wring dry one-half as 
much moss as you wish to use, mixed with an equal portion 
of dried moss. The moss should be rolled tightly, and cut into 
short lengths. There should be a one and one-half inch layer 
in the jar. The next step is to lay the lily scales, concave side 
upward on the moss, close together but not overlapping. 
Then another layer of moss, and another of bulb leaves, and 
so on, until the jar is full, but not crowded. It is wise to lay 
on the cover, but not to clamp it down air-tight. 

The only difficulty lies in separating the scales from the 
bulb cores, for the bulblets wiil not form on a torn surface. 
This is an easy enough task with the Madonna lily, but much 
harder with the others. A nail file is the solution of this 
difficulty. 

The scales may need to be pried up at one or both ends, 
but this is a simple act with practice. If the top of the moss 
looks dry at times, it must be sprinkled with a little water 
until moist again. At least once during the bulblets’ develop- 
ment, the moss will need to be washed again, and if time is 
available, the bulb leaves as well. 

The length of time required for the bulbs to bloom, will 
depend entirely upon the skill and judgment of the gardener. 
In most cases, probably, one Winter and two Summers will 
suffice. 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 








WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 


A working head gardener who understands 
small greenhouse, flowers, plants, shrub- 
bery, trees, and vegetables, to take charge 
of this part of the work on a good sized 
estate in Pennsylvania near Philadelphia. 
Give full details of experience and employ- 
ment. Address “P. X.,’’ Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Formerly a landscape man, familiar with 
naturalistic work, wild gardens, bird gar- 
dens, and all native material, as well as 
with formal layouts, and with alpine gar- 
dening. No greenhouse experience. Ameri- 
can, 37, can design and develop as well as 
maintain an estate. BR. E., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 
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FEED 
DAHLIAS 
NOW 


DaLuuM 


The Fertilizer for 
DAHLIAS 
Bigger and Better Blooms 
Finer and Fuller Foliage 





10 Ibs. 
$1.25 


25 lbs. 
$2.25 


50 Ibs. 
$3.75 


100 Ibs, 
$6.00 





Horticultural Supply Co. 
98 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 








. A BUSINESS OPPORTUNI 


ural beauty, on the ‘‘Main Line”’ near Phil 
delphia, offers an unusual opportunity to 
person of means who wants an ideal hom 
with fox-hunting and sociai advantage 
and a part-time occupation. c. 90 acre 
187,000 nursery tree 
modernized stone house, old stone barn 
etc. Fifty minutes to centre of Philadelphi 
Excellent foreman and manage 


streams, woods, c. 


sales 


modernized stone house, available if desire 
at $45,000. Address 


A nursery on a country place of great nat 


$88,000. Additional 100 acres, with good 





EVERGREENS CO. 
Ardmore, Pa., or Phone Ardmore 4121 
10 beautiful cacti with be 
CACT to plant $1.00 postpaid. 6 
varieties cacti seeds mixed 


10c. 5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Tex 





Topiary work. Can you cut my hedge ‘ 
a year! Centre Newton 0215 or E.C.1] 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston. 





BULBS — September special, to 

quainted; six blooming lily bul! 
named varieties, $1.25 prepaid. Nar 
Iris, Lilies, Tulips and Perennials. 


Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., I 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener, married, no children. Thorough 
experienced in growing flowers, fruits 
all kinds, vegetables. Desires position 
gardener-caretaker. Best references. 8. 
L., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, } 





Gardener, greenhouse man: Scotch, 35 
Protestant. Al flowers, plants, perennial 
shrubs, landscape. Honest, dependable, § 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay 
X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Hort 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Young man, single, graduate of the Stock 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Mass 
chusetts State College in Amherst, desi 
position as assistant gardener or as 
dener if it is a small private estate. 5¢ 
greenhouse experience and _ considera 
outside experience with flowers, fruits 
vegetables. Good knowledge of plant 2 
terials. References good, will go anywhe 
Address J. W., Care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





Young American widower: Experien¢ 
in greenhouse work, flowers, vegetabl 
chickens, hogs. Best of references. Ll. & 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on an 68 
Understands the growing of vegetab 
shrubs and flowers. Greenhouse ¢XP 
ence. Best of references. Address S. ¥ 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural ® 
Boston. 








Young man desires position as landse@i 
architect or gardener with either nurse 
or estate. Has had both college training 
practical experience. Best of referene 
Address G. B., Care of ‘Horticulture, # 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





Scotch gardener—42 years old, 25 ¥' 
experience, all branches of estate 
Best of references. Married. Three child? 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





